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Most  of  America’s  Night  Airports  are  G-E  Lighted 


BESIDES  developing  a complete  system  of  airport  illumination  — flood- 
lights, boundary  lights,  and  beacons  — to  facilitate  and  safeguard  night 
air-travel,  General  Electric  has  given  to  the  aeronautic  industry: 

The  G-E  magneto  compass,  which  has  been  found  by  some  of  America’s 
best-known  pilots  to  be  the  most  accurate  and  reliable  compass  they  have 
ever  used. 

The  G-E  supercharger,  with  which  70  per  cent  of  the  American  engines 
built  in  1929  were  equipped,  and  which  has  made  possible  all  American 
altitude  records  to  date. 

Also  the  G-E  engine-temperature  indicator,  engine-speed  indicator,  oil 
immersion  heater,  card  compass,  arc-welding  equipment,  radio  equipment, 
and  other  pioneer  developments. 

The  G-E  monogram,  on  products  used  in  the  air,  on  land,  and  at  sea, 
is  everywhere  the  mark  of  quality  and  reliability. 


FOR  THE  HOME:  Millions  of  American  homes  are 
made  happier  and  more  comfortable  by  electric  ap- 
pliances bearing  the  G-E  monogram.  These  include 
refrigerators,  radio  sets,  fans,  vacuum  cleaners; 
motors  for  many  other  electrically  driven  household 
devices;  Mazda  lamps,  wiring  systems,  and  Sunlamps; 
Hotpoint  electric  ranges  and  appliances. 

FOR  INDUSTRY:  G-E  research  and  engineering 
have  made  important  contributions  to  every  basic 
industry,  including  apparatus  for  generating,  trans- 
mitting, and  applying  electricity;  electric  furnaces 
and  heating  devices;  street,  traffic,  airport,  and 
Cooper  Hewitt  lights;  Victor  X-ray  apparatus;  equip- 
ment for  railroad  and  marine  electrification,  and 
for  street  railways. 

* * * 

Join  ns  in  the  General  Electric  program,  broadcast 
every  Saturday  evening  on  a nation-wide 
N.  D.  C.  network 
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THE  JOHN  LERSCH  CO. 

ELYRIA,  OHIO 


EVERYTHING  IN  DRY  GOODE— LADIES’ 
AND  CHILDREN’S  WEARING 
APPAREL 

The  right  styles  at  the  right  time 
and  at  the  right  prices 

Mail  Orders  Given  Special  Attention 


THE  OBERLIN  DRY  CLEANING  CO. 

31  South  Main  Street 

Best  and  Quickest  Service 
All  Work  Done  in  Our  Own  Plant 
Twelve-Hour  Service  if  Necessary 
Evening  Gowns  and  Dress  Suits 
Given  Special  Attention 

PHONE  181  AUTO  SERVICE 


If  lou  Wish  to  Rent  or  Purchase  Oberlin 

ROSS 

Property,  This  Office  Will  Be 
Glad  to  Help  You. 

35  Years  Experience  in  Selling 

Always  the  Best 

Oberlin  Real  Estate 

SHOE  SHOE 

J.  L.  EDWARDS 

REPAIRING  SHINING 

40  SOUTH  MAIN  STREET 

30  East  College  Street 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

/'  A . , 

If  You  Need  Anything  from  a 

Q. 

Drug  Store 

v — ^ 

Try 

" On  College  Street” 

TOBIN’S 

25  West  College  Street 

SELLS 

We  are  Agents  for 

Hart  Schaftner  and  Marx  Clothes 

CRANE'S  and  LIGGETT'S 
CHOCOLATES 

The  Importance  of  Making  a Will 

t he  fact  that  over  $200,000,000  have  been  given  to  charities  through  Wills  during  the 
n.  t tew  teais  is  of  little  importance  to  you  compared  with  the  satisfactory  disposition  of  your 
°l1"  t0  carry  out  your  own  wishes,  to  express  your  own  personality  in  enduring  fashion 

enterprises  which  shall  go  on  for  many  generations,  contributing  to  the  well  being  of  society 
and  the  happiness  of  mankind. 

1 he  making  of  a U ill  is  a simple  matter.  The  one  essential  is  that  you  do  it,  and  if  nec- 
essary change  it  later  as  often  as  you  may  think  best. 

Have  you  thought  about  the  importance  and  the  fitness  of  putting  Oherlin  in  your  will, 
that  you  may  permanently  share  in  the  enduring  work  of  the  College? 


A Reason  for  Putting  Oberlin  in  Your  Will 

Oberlin  represents  in  the  fullest  degree  the  highest  conscience  of  the  country  and  its 
best  spirit  of  a real  Democracy  of  equal  opportunity.  She  cultivates  in  her  sons  and  daughters 
the  spirit  of  religious,  patriotic  and  social  self-sacrifice,  and  so  distinct  and  well  known  are  all 
these  qualities,  and  so  deeply  does  she  impress  her  graduates  with  them  that  she  has  properly 
earned  the  gratitude  of  the  whole  country,  an  d has  won  for  her  a national  place  among  the 
institutions  of  learning  in  this  country.” 

— William  Howard  Taft 


Suggested  Forms  of  Gifts  or  Bequests 

Form  No.  i,  Absolute  Gift  or  Bequest: 

I give  (devise  and  bequeath)  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Oberlin  College  the  sum  of  

dollars  (or  otherwise  describe  the  gift  and  make  legal  transfer  of  title). 

Form  No.  2,  Gift  or  Bequest  to  Oberlin  College  in  Trust  for  Its  Own  Endowment: 

I give  (devise  and  bequeath)  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Oberlin  College  the  sum  of  

dollars  (or  otherwise  describe  the  gift  and  make  legal  transfer  of  title),  in  trust,  neverthe- 
less, to  be  held  as  an  endowment  (If  desired  add:  in  memory  of  by  whose  name 

the  fund  shall  be  known)  and  administered  as  a charitable  trust  (If  real  estate  that  may  be 
sold  add:  to  sell)  to  invest  and  keep  the  same  invested,  to  collect  and  apply  the  income 
arising  therefrom  to  its  own  use  for  its  corporate  purposes  (or  name  a particular  corporate 
purpose). 

Form  No.  3,  Gift  or  Bequest  for  Endowment  of  Oberlin  College  in  Trust  to  a Bank  or  Trust 
Company: 

I give  (devise  and  bequeath)  to  (Name  of  Bank  or  Trust  Company)  the  sum  of 

dollars  (or  otherwise  describe  the  gift  and  make  legal  transfer  of  title)  to  be  held  as  an 

endowment  (If  desired  add:  in  the  memory  of  by  whose  name  the  fund  shall  be 

known)  and  administered  as  a charitable  trust  to  apply  the  (If  the  principal  as  well  as  the  in- 
come is  to  be  made  available  for  use  add:  principal  in  equal  annual  sums  and) 

income  arising  from  principal  to  the  use  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Oberlin  College  for 
its  corporate  purpose  (or  name  some  particular  corporate  purpose). 


Correspondence  or  inquiry  concerning  Wills,  needs  of  the  College,  specific  wording  of  scholarship 
or  other  bequests  should  be  addressed  to  W.  F.  Bohn,  Assistant  to  the  President,  Oberlin  College. 
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Retirement  has  come  this  year  to  three  persons  long 
connected  with  the  college,  Lynds  Jones,  Edith  Thatcher, 
and  John  K.  Bischoff. 

Professor  Jones  began  his  service  immediately  upon 
graduation  in  1892  and  has  given  himself 
THREE  unsparingly  since.  No  student  has  passed 
RETIRE-  through  Oberlin  during  these  years  without 
MENTS  knowing  “Bird”  Jones.  He  had  a rare,  keen 
interest  in  his  subject  and  devotion  to  his 
teaching.  He  lived  with  it  constantly;  it  was  his  hobby 
as  well  as  vocation,  though  he  found  great  interest  in 
athletics.  His  contagious  enthusiasm  has  been  passed 
on  and  has  stayed  with  many  a student  through- 
out the  years.  Though  retired  from  his  professorship 
we  are  to  have  the  privilege  of  Dr.  Jones’  presence 
among  us  for  another  year  as  curator  of  the  zoological 
museum. 

A pair  of  sharp  eyes  looking  at  the  trespasser  who 
talked  aloud  or  who  tried  to  slip  away  with  an  unsigned 
library  book  is  one  of  the  things  about  Miss  Thatcher 
that  will  recall  her  to  the  mind  of  hundreds  of  Oberlin 
students.  But  they  will  also  remember  her  for  her 

kindly  manner  and  her  effort  always  to  find  just  what 
the  student  wanted,  to  accommodate  him  in  so  far  as 
she  was  able.  Twenty-five  years  of  steady,  faithful  ser- 
vice were  completed  this  summer. 

Ever  since  the  Men’s  Building'  was  opened  in  1910, 
Herr  Bischoff  has  been  in  charge  of  it.  When  the  S.  A. 
T.  C.  occupied  the  building,  he  looked  after  the  crea- 
ture comforts  of  the  would-be  soldiers  and  his  medical 
skill  saved  many  of  them  during  the  influenza  epidemic. 
After  the  unsatisfactory  results  of  the  first  Men’s  Com- 
mons, he  was  put  in  charge  and  made  it  a great  success. 

Hundreds  of  students  will  not  only  remember  him 
for  the  fine  way  his  ordinary  relations  were  carried 
through  with  them,  but  for  those  extra  things  he  was 
constantly  doing  for  them  collectively  and  individually. 
The  innumerable  times  that  it  has  been  Mr.  Bischoff ’s  loans 
and  gifts  of  money  that  have  kept  students  in  school, 
his  medical  knowledge  that  has  kept  them  from  or 
brought  them  safely  through  a sickness,  and  his  words 
of  wisdom  that  have  often  saved  them  from  the  foolish 
acts  of  youth,  will  never  be  known.  He  has  had  a keen 
sense  of  humor,  a real  love  for  the  boys,  and  a devotion 
to  his  task  that  will  always  be  remembered  by  those 
who  have  known  him.  The  best  wishes  of  all  former 
M.B.  boys  go  with  him  as  he  retires  from  the  strenu- 
ous life. 

In  addition  to  these  retirements  are  to  be  noted  the 
loss  of  two  other  professors  from  the  faculty. 

Dr.  Leonard  B.  Krueger  who  has  been  a member  of 
the  department  of  economics  for  ten  years 
OTHER  an(j  contributed  materially  to  the  success  of 
FACULTY  that  department  has  resigned  to  accept  a po- 
LOSSES  sition  with  the  Wisconsin  State  Tax  Com- 
mission. His  recent  studies  in  the  history  of 


financial  institutions  in  the  middle  west  are  a notable 
contribution  to  the  financial  history  of  the  country. 

The  sudden  death  of  Professor  MacEachron  in  June 
brought  great  sorrow  to  his  host  of  friends  in  Oberlin 
and  many  scattered  throughout  the  world.  Coach  Mac 
possessed  one  of  those  positive  characters  that  indelibly 
impress  themselves  upon  those  they  meet.  His  ideals 
were  high  and  he  steadily  held  them  before  the  men  of 
the  campus.  On  the  football  field  and  basketball  floor 
he  was  a stern  drillmaster,  but  he  was  also  a sympa- 
thetic friend.  “ The  harder  he  drove  me  the  more  I 
loved  him,”  one  man  said,  “for  I knew  he  was  doing  it 
for  my  good.  I lost  my  best  friend  in  Mac’s  going.”  The 
opening  of  a new  football  season  looked  gloomy  with- 
out Mac’s  presence.  It  has  opened,  however,  and  with 
a splendid  young  alumnus  at  the  helm. 

Lysle  K.  Butler,  the  new  coach  of  football  and  basket- 
ball, has  no  small  task  ahead  of  him  this  fall.  Few 
of  last  year’s  first  line  men  are  back  and 
NEW  the  weight  of  the  squad  is  rather  light. 

FOOTBALL  However,  Butler  is  an  Oberlin  man,  a 
COACH  graduate  of  1925,  and  knows  the  Oberlin 

ways.  To  this  he  has  added  two  years  of 
high  school  and  two  years  of  college  coaching  and  a year 
of  graduate  study  in  physical  education.  Lysle  has  al- 
ways been  popular  with  the  boys  and  men  he  has 
coached.  Despite  the  handicaps  it  is  expected  that  coach 
and  team  will  make  a worthy  showing  for  Oberlin  this 
fall. 

High  School  Day  was  a new  feature  in  Oberlin  last 
year,  inaugurated  under  the  supervision  of  Director  of 
Admissions  William  H.  Seaman.  Last  year  High 
School  Day  was  enthusiastically  re- 
ALU  MNI  ceived,  there  being  1400  visitors  in 

INTERESTED  Oberlin,  coming  from  seven  different 
IN  HIGH  states.  More  than  400  seniors  com- 

SCHOOL  DAY  peted  in  the  examinations.  The  Col- 
lege wishes  to  continue  this  practice  of 
inviting  high  school  teachers,  pupils  and  parents,  and  is 
very  anxious  that  the  second  annual  High  School  Day 
shall  be  in  no  way  less  interesting  or  less  valuable  than 
the  first  Lligh  School  Day.  Alumni  living  in  the  six 
or  seven  states  surrounding  Ohio  are  strongly  urged  to 
influence  the  finest  high  school  students  in  their  com- 
munity in  coming  to  Oberlin.  It  quite  frequently  hap- 
pens that  such  a visit  to  Oberlin  is  all  that  is  necessary 
to  interest  high  caliber  students  in  the  College.  Last 
year  a number  of  alumni  came  with  groups  of  students 
and  helped  greatly  in  introducing  them  to  Oberlin.  It 
is,  therefore,  to  be  hoped  that  many  alumni  will  follow 
this  excellent  plan  on  October  25. 


To  IThom  It  J\Iay  Concern  . . . 

Brother  Fire 


IT  will  be  remembered  by  all  readers  of  Franciscan 
story  that  the  Saint,  about  two  years  before  his 
death,  was  directed  by  his  physician  to  have  his  temples 
cauterized  in  the  hope  that  the  disease  of  the  eyes  from 
which  he  was  suffering  might  be  cured.  When  the 
red-hot  iron  was  brought,  he  prayed  “Brother  Fire”  not 
to  hurt  him,  and  the  record  declares  that  he  remained 
quite  placid  throughout  the  operation,  insisting  that  he 
felt  no  pain.  It  was  at  about  this  time  that  he  wrote 
the  Canticle  of  the  Creatures,  in  which  he  exhorted 
man  to  praise  God  for  “Sister  Water’s”  cleanness  and 
chastity  and  for  the  strength  and  splendor  of  “ Brother 
Fire.”  This  is,  of  course,  an  illustration  of  his  childlike 
and  poetic  habit  of  treating  not  merely  the  lower  ani- 
mals, but  everything  in  nature  as  fellow-creatures,  only 
a degree  less  human  than  himself.  One  can  never  be 
quite  sure  that  there  was  not  a touch  of  humour  in  all 
this,  for  Francis  was,  in  his  way,  a humourist,  but  at 
bottom  he  was  as  serious  in  his  animism  as  Wordsworth 
or  Shelley. 

It  was  natural  enough  that  he  should  have  named 
water  and  fire  as  special  objects  of  thanksgiving,  for  he 
lived  in  a land  where  both  were  luxuries  and,  in  a meas- 
ure, are  so  still.  The  one  must  be  carried  in  copper 
jugs  up  long  flights  of  stairs  on  the  heads  of  young 
women,  and  the  other  is  cherished  in  tiny  terra-cotta 
pots  under  old  women’s  aprons.  But  there  are  lands  in 
which  fire,  at  least,  is  even  more  of  a luxury  than  in 
Umbria,  where  Brother  Sun  pours  his  benediction  all 
day  long,  for  weeks  at  a time,  on  vine  and  olive  and 
corn.  These  are  northern  lands,  where  he  is  scarcely 
seen  at  all,  or  only  at  blessed  intervals,  and  where  the 
dwellers  have  grown  so  used  to  sullen  skies  and  eager 
air  that  they  have  come  to  feel  a kind  of  contempt  fot 
Brother  Fire  and  his  worshippers.  , 

In  such  a land — I write  from  Edinburgh — -with 
what  a sense  of  home-coming  one  returns  from  wander- 
ing abroad  and  finds  a cheerful  blaze  upon  the  hearth! 
Praised  be  Thou,  my  God,  for  our  Brother  Fire!”  Es- 
pecially if  one  is  alone,  there  is  a human  voice  in  the 
crackle  of  the  wood  or  coal,  a sense  of  a kindly  presence 
in  the  warmth  that  radiates  from  them.  In  such  circum- 
stances as  these — indeed,  in  almost  all  circumstances — 
fire  is  a friend,  and  not  an  exacting  friend.  It  asks  only 
a little  attention,  and  all  friendship  asks  some.  The 
“happy  fireside  clime’” — it  was  no  accident  that  a 
Scotsman  wrote  that. 

One  sallies  forth  between  the  showers,  in  the  trans- 
ient glimpses  of  the  sun,  to  visit  the  Grassmarket, 
where  Effie  Deans  all  but  suffered  death,  to  stand  upon 
the  site  of  the  ancient  prison  from  which  her  lover 
vainly  tried  to  rescue  her,  to  gaze  from  Holyrood  Pal- 
ace at  Salisbury  Crags,  whence  Jeanie  Deans  set  forth 
on  her  sublime  errand  to  save  her  sister’s  life;  and 
then  one  returns,  a little  wearied,  a little  chilled  per- 
haps, to  a warm  fire  and  the  immortal  pages  of  The 
Heart  of  Mullothean.  There  are  doubtless  pleasures 


within  one’s  reach  that  are  more  exciting  than  this,  but 
there  are  not  many  more  satisfying. 

It  is  difficult  to  express  the  sentiment  of  a city,  for 
it  is  different  with  different  people.  There  are  persons 
to  whom  Edinburgh  is  the  home  of  John  Knox  and  the 
spot  where  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  was 
signed ; but  I am  not  of  them.  Rather,  it  is  the  place 
where  the  Wizard  of  the  North  wrought  his  roman- 
tic spells  and  where,  long  before  his  day,  a sorceress 
wrought  spells  more  romantic  and  enchanting  than  his. 
The  lovely  girl,  before  her  sorrow  had  begun,  happy 
and  hopeful  in  her  dear,  her  beautiful  France;  the  royal 
widow  of  twenty  in  her  white  mourning;  the  majestic 
prisoner  of  Elizabeth ; the  glancing  hazel  eyes,  the  curl- 
ing chestnut  hair,  the  subtly  smiling  mouth,  the  ex- 
quisite long  hands — every  vista  in  the  Old  Town  leads 
to  her.  Holyrood,  lying  low  beneath  its  sheltering 
crags,  bathed  in  the  soft  light  of  these  long  northern 
evenings  as  if  absorbed  in  its  memories,  speaks  only  of 
her.  There  she  wrought  her  spells,  there  she  played  the 
game  of  statecraft  as  women  have  so  often  played  it, 
and  there  for  six  short  years  she  was  a queen.  No,  John 
Knox  has  no  spells  to  equal  these,  although  I am  not 
sure  but  his  genius  is  better  suited  to  the  scene  than 
hers  of  whom  the  poet  Alexander  Scott  wrote,  on  her 
home-coming  from  France,  that  she  was  “ fresh,  fulgent, 
fragrant,”  “ blessed,  beautiful  and  benign,”  a “ sweet 
smiling  sovereign,  shining  without  a spot.”  It  is  the 
wizardry  of  Sir  Walter,  the  spell  of  Mary  Stuart’s 
beauty  and  suffering  that  make  Edinburgh  still  an  en- 
chanted town. 

But  what  have  they  to  do  with  Brother  Fire?  Only 
this,  that  without  him,  without  the  long  hours  of  read- 
ing and  meditation  that  he  makes  possible,  their  en- 
chantments would  fail.  The  relation  between  fire  and 
the  arts  is  very  close,  as  the  legend  of  Prometheus 
teaches  us.  Moreover,  the  tradition  of  their  relation- 
ship is  a part  of  our  racial  inheritance.  Our  Anglo- 
Saxon  forefathers  had  a word,  the  ancestor  of  our  word 
“ dream,”  in  which  they  seem  to  have  concentrated  all 
the  joys  and  comforts  that  their  starved  natures  longed 
for.  Outside  the  great  hall  in  which  they  gathered  at 
night,  there  were  darkness  and  monstrous  forms  and  the 
noise  of  beating  waves  upon  the  wind-swept  cliffs;  but 
within,  there  were  light  ajid  feasting  and  the  giving  ot 
gifts,  the  sound  of  the  harp  and  the  epic  song  of  the 
gleeman,  and  in  the  centre  of  all  was  the  fire  leaping 
upon  the  hearth.  This  was  their  “ dream.”  It  is  re- 
corded also  that  when  Paulinus  of  York  was  preaching 
the  Christian  faith,  with  its  doctrine  of  a resurrection, 
to  the  heathen  court  of  Northumbria,  one  of  the  cour- 
tiers turned  to  King  Edwin  and  compared  the  life  of 
man  to  the  flight  of  a sparrow  through  the  hall  where 
the  king  and  his  thanes  sit  feasting.  There  is  a warm 
fire  burning  in  the  midst,  and  the  bird  flies  in  by  one 
door  out  of  the  darkness  and  storm  and  presently  flies 
(Continued  on  Page  14) 


New  John-Frederick'Oberliniana 

BY  PRESIDENT  ERNEST  HATCH  WILKINS 


O BERLIN  COLLEGE  has  recently  come  into  pos- 
session of  a little  collection  of  material  the  sight 
and  handling  of  which  seems  to  bring  us  very  close  to 
the  great  man  from  whom  the  College  takes  its  name. 
The  most  interesting  items  of  the  collection  are: 

].  A double  silhouette  of  Oberlin  and  his  wife. 

2.  A brief  autograph  letter  by  Oberlin  on  the  back 
of  one  of  a pair  of  Bible  verses  printed  by  him. 

3.  A letter  by  Oberlin’s  predecessor,  John  George 
Stouber. 

4.  A letter  by  Oberlin’s  oldest  brother,  Jeremiah  , 
James  Oberlin. 

5.  Three  exercise  papers  prepared  by  children  of 
Oberlin’s  schools. 

1 

The  double  silhouette  consists 
of  the  silhouette  of  Mme.  Ober- 
lin in  black  upon  a white  ground, 
and  the  silhouette  of  Oberlin 
himself  in  white  upon  the  silhou- 
ette of  his  wife.  Both  profiles 
are  fine,  charming,  and  youthful 
— so  youthful  that  it  is  clear  that 
the  silhouette  must  have  been 
made  soon  after  their  marriage, 
which  took  place  in  1768,  a year 
after  Oberlin  went  to  Waldbach. 

The  silhouette  itself  is  three 
and  one  quarter  inches  high  and 
two  and  one  quarter  inches  wide, 
and  is  framed  in  a narrow  black 
wooden  frame  which  is  certainly 
very  old.  The  back  guard  of  the 
frame  is  a piece  of  cardboard  on 
which  is  written  “Portrait  du 
pasteur  Oberlin  du  Ban  de  la 
Roche,  regu  de  sa  fille  Mad. 

Rauscher,”  with  the  signature 
“Ch.  Cuvier.” 

Mme.  Rauscher  was  Ober- 
lin’s youngest  daughter,  Frederi- 
ca. Her  husband  succeeded  Oberlin  in  the  pastorate  of 
Waldbach.  Charles  Cuvier,  according  to  his  great- 
grandson,  from  whom,  as  will  be  stated  below,  the  lit- 
tle collection  was  purchased,  was  a nephew  of  the  great 
naturalist  Georges  Cuvier,  and  was  Dean  of  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Letters  at  the  University  of  Strassburg  before 
1870. 

When  the  silhouette  first  came  into  my  hands,  as  I 
was  anxious  to  see  whether  the  back  of  the  silhouette 
itself  bore  any  inscription,  I removed  the  piece  of  card- 
board and  found,  to  my  astonishment,  that  the  back  of 
the  silhouette  was  a five  of  diamonds!  The  card  was 
evidently  hand-made,  for  the  five  diamonds  are  not 
quite  alike  or  symmetrical.  The  reverse  of  the  card,  now- 
occupied  by  the  silhouette,  was,  of  course,  original ly 
blank.  How  did  it  happen  that  the  young  pastor  and 
his  wife  had  their  silhouettes  made  on  a five  of  dia- 
monds? My  guess— and  it  is,  of  course,  only  a guess— 


is  that  the  silhouette  w:as  made  by  some  itinerant  sil- 
houette maker  w'ho  used  such  cards,  convenient  in  size 
and  shape,  as  his  regular  stock. 

I cannot  help  wondering  what  w'ould  have  happened 
if  this  five  of  diamonds  had,  by  any  chance,  revealed 
itself  to  the  founders  of  Oberlin  College! 

The  making  of  silhouettes  began  to  be  popular  about 
1750.  The  books  on  silhouettes  which  I have  examined 
have  no  illustrations  showung  double  silhouettes.  I in- 
fer that  the  double  silhouette  is  a rarity. 

II 

For  the  dissemination  of  Bible  verses  Oberlin  ob- 
tained a printing  press  on  which  he  himself  printed  vers- 
es in  French  on  small  rectangular  bits  of  paper,  which 
he  then  gave  to  his  parishioners  or 
visitors,  or  used  for  his  corre- 
spondence. The  new  collection 
contains  a vertical  pair  of  these 
verses.  On  the  back  of  the  upper 
verse  ( Proverbs  14.21)  is  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

A 

Monsieur  Charles  Cuvier 
Recevez,  s’il  Vous  plait,  ce  petit  Bil- 
let en  Souvenir  de  Votre  Ami  sous- 
signe. 

Que  le  Seigneur  Vous  conserve,  et 
et  dirige  toutes  Vos  Entreprises,  qu’Il 
vive  en  Vous,  et  puissiez-Vous  ne  vivre 
que  pour  Lui. 

Waldbach  au  Ban- 

dela  Roche  Jn.  Fred.  Oberlin 
le  31  mars  1823  Past,  ne  1740 

In  translation  the  letter  reads: 
Receive,  if  you  please,  this  little 
note  in  memory  of  your  undersigned 
friend. 

May  the  Lord  preserve  you  and 
direct  all  your  enterprises;  may  He 
live  in  you,  and  may  you  live  only 
for  Him. 

Surely  we  could  ask  for  no 
more  beautiful  message  from 
John  Frederick  Oberlin. 

Oberlin  was  eighty-t  h r e e 
when  he  wrote  this  letter.  The  handwriting  is  perfectly 
clear,  exemplifying  his  own  belief  that  obscure  handwrit- 
ing is  an  unkindness  to  the  reader,  and  is  therefore 
wrong.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  this  letter,  in 
accordance  with  his  regular  custom,  he  capitalizes  all 
nouns. 

Ill 

John  George  Stouber  (1722-1797),  Oberlin’s  prede- 
cessor in  the  pastorate  at  Waldbach,  was  himself  a re- 
markable man,  somewhat  of  Oberlin’s  own  type  in 
breadth  of  interest  and  spirit  of  universal  serviceable- 
ness. He  laid  the  foundations  for  many  of  the  local 
enterprises  which  Oberlin  developed  so  wonderfully.  He 
left  Waldbach  in  1766  because  of  ill  health.  It  was 
he  who  persuaded  Oberlin  to  come  in  his  place-  and 
throughout  the  rest  of  his  life,  which  was  spent  in 
Strassburg,  he  remained  an  active  friend  of  Oberlin  and 
of  his  old 

parishioners. 
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The  letter  is  dated  a Valdersbach  ce  29  Mai 
1766,”  and  is  addressed  to  “Monsieur  Herrmann,  Doc- 
teur  en  Medecine  tres-experimente  &c,  a Strasbourg.”  I 
quote  the  letter  in  translation  only: 

The  departure  of  a carriage  whose  driver  expects  to 
reach  the  city . tomorrow  morning,  but  does  not  dare  to 
leave  before  night  because  of  the  holiday,  gives  me  the 
opportunity  to  send  you  with  the  least  possible  loss  of  time 
the  plants  which  will  be  delivered  to  you  with  this  letter. 
They  are  heart’s  ease  (or  pansies)  from  the  Champ-du- 
Feu,  the  largest  to  be  found,  and  some  Oxycoccus  with 
flowers  more  developed  than  were  those  of  the  last  lot  I 
sent  you.  Perhaps  you  will  succeed  in  transplanting  them: 
if  not  I will  send  you  some  more  in  the  autumn.  I am 
much  surprised  to  find  that  these  berries  are  the  true 
Oxycoccus.  Since  you  had  told  me  that  the  Oxycoccus  was 
a sort  of  red  myrtle,  and  since  we  have  red  myrtles  here 
which  grow  only  on  the  highest  summits,  I had  thought 
they  were  what  you  meant  by  Oxycoccus.  If  you  would 
like  to  have  some  of  these  red  myrtles  I will  send  you 
some  which  you  can  transplant.  We  have  have,  also,  some 
white  raspberries  which  apparently  you  have  heard  of. 
The  heart’s  ease  are  not  as  large  as  they  have  the  reputa- 
tion of  being,  but  there  are  certainly  no  larger  ones  to  be 
found  in  the  Champ-du-Feu  or  elsewhere.  I know  this  of 
my  own  knowledge.  Fama  magnifies  them  in  this  instance 
just  as  she  magnifies  many  other  things.  But  they  are  far 
finer  than  the  common  ones.  On  rereading  your  letter  of 
March  20  I see  that  you  had  expressly  distinguished  the 
Oxycoccus  from  the  red  myrtle.  I had  failed  to  notice  this. 

I should  like  notv  to  be  able  to  find  for  you  some  butter- 
wort  also.  This  must  be  some  sort  of  long  spurred  violet 
since  others  call  it  Viola  humida,  Viola  palustris,  wasser- 
violen.  If  I find  anything  of  the  sort  I will  let  you  know. 

I am  sorry  to  be  of  so  little  help  to  you:  I wish  I were 
more  successful  and  more  skillful.  But  I remain,  sir,  sin- 
cerely and  w'ith  deep  regard, 

Your  humble  and  very  obedient  servant, 

Stouber. 

The  driver  may  well  have  feared  to  depart  on  a 
holiday:  for  it  was  not  until  some  years  later,  and  then 
through  the  influence  of  Oberlin,  that  the  old  local  cus- 
tom of  celebrating  holidays  with  barbaric  noise  and 
roughness  was  discontinued.  The  name  Champ-du-Feu 
designates  the  general  mountain  region  of  which  the 
Ban-de-la-Roche  forms  a part. 

Professor  Grover,  who  has  helped  me  with  the  iden- 
tification of  the  plants  referred  to,  says  that  the  Oxy- 
coccus is  a small  cranberry’;  that  the  red  myrtle  re- 
ferred to  was  probably  the  bearberry;  and  that  the  last 
plant  mentioned  ( grassette  in  the  French)  was  probably 
not  a true  violet,  but  the  Pinguicula  vulgaris,  commonly 
called  bog  violet  or  butterwort. 

Oberlin  shared  the  botanical  interest  of  his  prede- 
cessor. According  to  one  of  the  records  of  the  conver- 
sation in  which  Stouber  asked  Oberlin  to  come  to  Wald- 
bach,  the  very  first  question  which  Stouber  asked  of 
Oberlin  was  whether  Oberlin  had  any  knowledge  of 
botany  and  medicinal  herbs- — a question  which  Oberlin 
answered  in  the  affirmative. 

IV 

Jeremiah  James  Ober'in  (1735-Ocr.  10,  1806), 

tne  oldest  brother  of  John  Frederick,  was  a University 
of  Strassburg  professor  of  great  attainments,  and  was 
as  widely  known  in  his  own  day  as  was  the  Waldbach 
pastor.  His  interests  and  publications  were  mainly  in 
the  fields  of  classical  and  Germanic  philology  and 
classical  antiquities.  Fie  edited  Caesar,  Horace,  Ovid, 
and  Tacitus. 

The  letter  penned  by  him  which  is  included  in  our 
collection  was  written  in  French  at  Strassburg  on  May 


20,  1806,  and  is  addressed  simply  to  Monsieur  Cuvier. 
It  reads,  in  translation,  as  follows: 

I am  writing,  sir,  to  you,  my  nephew’s  chief,  to  ask  you 
to  give  some  information  regarding  this  object  to  M.  Coin- 
enter, who  will  take  care  of  the  storeroom  report.  I shall  be 
very  grateful  to  you  for  this  kindness.  Please  accept,  sir,  the 
assurance  of  my  highest  regard. 

Oberlin 

1 am  not  sure  of  the  identity  of  the  Cuvier  con- 
cerned. My  guess  is  that  it  was  the  father  of  Charles 
Cuvier.  I he  nephew  mentioned  in  the  letter  was  very 
probably  one  of  the  sons  of  John  Frederick  Oberlin, 
either  Charles  or  Henry,  both  of  whom  studied  medi- 
cine at  the  University  of  Strassburg,  and  both  of  whom 
later  entered  the  ministry.  I have  no  light  on  the  iden- 
tity of  M.  Coinenter. 

V 

1 he  three  exercise  papers  were  evidently  prepared 
for  the  last  days  of  certain  school  terms,  one  for  the 
Christmas  term  of  1822,  the  others  for  the  Easter  term 
of  1823.  The  1822  paper  was  prepared  by  the  thirteen- 
year  old  Frederick  Bernard  of  the  village  of  Fouday; 
the  1823  papers  by  the  seventeen-year  old  Louise  Neu- 
viHers,  daughter  of  Joseph  Neuvillers,  and  the  thirteen- 
year  old  Sarah  Neuvillers,  daughter  of  Theophilus  Neu- 
villers, both  of  Waldbach. 

All  three  exercise  papers  are  of  the  same  type.  Each 
consists  of  a sheet  so  folded  as  to  make  four  pages.  The 
first  page  bears  the  title  “Recitation,”  the  name  of  the 
village  concerned,  the  name  of  the  pupil;  and  then  a 
Bible  verse.  On  the  second  page  part  of  a hymn  is 
copied.  I he  third  page  begins  with  two  lines  listing 
or  defining  certain  proper  names ; then  follow  two  lines 
of  letters  of  the  alphabet;  and  the  rest  of  the  page  is 
occupied  with  arithmetical  calculations.  The  fourth 
page  bears  a colored  drawing.  The  drawing  by  the  boy 
represents  a general  in  full  uniform;  those  by  the  girls 
represent  vases  of  flowers. 

Oberlin  was  of  course  not  teaching  school  at  this 
time;  but  he  maintained  a paternal  interest  in  all  the 
schools  of  the  region,  which  owed  their  foundation  and 
their  development  to  Stouber  and  himself.  My  guess 
is  that  he  preserved  these— and  doubtless  other— exer- 
cise papers  because  he  was  pleased  with  the  colored 
drawings.  My  guess  is  further  that  he  had  himself 
established  the  custom  of  having  boys  draw  soldiers  and 
having  girls  draw  vases  of  flowers.  Oberlin  was  great- 
ly attracted  in  youth  to  the  military  career,  which  al- 
ways stood  high  in  his  regard.  We  know  that  he  en- 
couraged the  drawing  of  flowers,  with  the  idea  that  any 
botanical  interest  he  could  arouse  in  any  way  might  in- 
directly bring  practical  results  in  stimulating  agriculture. 
He  was  greatly  interested  in  colors,  and  had  his  own 
theories  of  color  symbolism.  His  great  interest  in  pro- 
per names  and  his  interest  in  handwriting  perhaps  ac- 
count also  for  the  space  given  in  the  exercise  papers  to 
these  matters. 

VI 

This  bttle  collection  of  Oberliniana  was  bought 
horn  Robert  Kilian  of  Grenoble,  a lieutenant  in  the 
French  navy,  and  a great-grandson  of  the  Charles  Cu- 
vier referred  to  above. 

(Continued  on  Page  14) 


Landmarks  of  Early  Oberlin 

BY  PROFESSOR  W.  H.  CHAPIN,  ’04 


XI.  French  and  Society  Halls 

FRENCH  and  Society  Halls  were  both  built  in  1 867- 
68.  For  that  reason,  and  for  the  fact  that  they 
were  practically  identical  in  outward  form,  they  may 
well  be  described  together.  French  hall  was  named  for 
Charles  French  of  Cleveland,  who  gave  five  thousand 
dollars  toward  its  erection,  and  Society  hall  took  its 


Society  Hall 


name  from  the  fact  that  it  contained  the  room  for  the 
men’s  literary  societies.  According  to  the  Oberlin  News 
of  February  13,  1867,  it  had  been  hoped  to  complete 
these  buildings  by  the  beginning  of  the  spring  term,  but 
the  unusually  severe  winter  had  prevented.  The  college 
evidently  thought  of  building  two  frame  buildings,  one 
story  high,  but  had  decided  to  use  brick,  and  make  them 
two  stories.  Carpenters  had  been  at  work  indoors  all 
winter  preparing  doors,  casings,  benches,  etc.  It  seems, 
too,  that  there  had  been  a thought  of  building  a large 
brick  building  and  placing  it  in  line  with  Tappan  hall. 
The  new  gift  toward  French  hall  now  inspired  the  hope 
that  possibly  this  building  might  soon  come  as  well  as 
the  other  two.  It  should  be  remembered  in  this  con- 
nection that  Colonial  hall  was  to  go  on  the  retired  list 
indeed,  it  was  removed  before  French  and  Society 
halls  were  completed.  1 his  made  the  need  of  another 
hall  still  more  urgent.  However,  the  extra  building 
did  not  come,  at  least  not  for  many  years. 

I"  rench  hall  stood  near  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
campus,  and  Society  near  the  northwest  corner.  Both 
buildings  took  the  form  of  a capital  T,  the  up- 
right extending  towards  the  west,  and  the  two 
arms  projecting  towards  the  north  and  south. 

French  had  an  entrance  in  each  nf  the  angles 
at  the  northwest  and  the  southwest  and  two 
others  at  the  extreme  north  and  south  ends. 

Society  lacked  the  northwest  entrance,  but 
had  the  other  three.  Both  these  buildings 
measured  60  x 60  feet. 

As  at  first  arranged,  French  hall  contained 
on  the  first  floor  three  large  lecture  rooms — 
north,  south,  and  west,  and  a north  and  south 
hall  connecting  the  two  entrances.  From  the 
ends  of  the  hall  two  stairways  led  up  to  a similar  hall 
above.  On  the  second  floor  at  the  west  was  a large 
room  used  not  only  for  lectures  and  recitations,  but  also 
for  choral  classes  and  class  meetings;  and  at  the  south, 


rooms  for  the  department  of  physics. 

Society  hall  had  nearly  the  same  arrangement  down 
stairs,  but  had  only  one  stairway,  the  one  at  the  south. 
Upstairs  the  west  rooms  housed  the  three  men  s societies 
and  the  two  east  rooms  contained  the  college  and  U.  L. 
A.  libraries. 

This  building  was  not  put  into  full  use  until  the 
fall  term  of  1868,  but  it  was  so  far  completed  in  the 
preceding  July  that  a dedication  ceremony  for  the  so- 
ciety room  was  held.  In  the  News  of  July  29,  1868,  is 
given  a description  of  this  dedication.  1 he  occasion 
was  evidently  considered  important.  The  doors  were 
thrown  open  at  eight  o’clock,  and  the  rooms  were  soon 
Idled  with  guests,  faculty  and  wives,  and  members  of 
the  men’s  and  ladies’  societies.  (It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  college  was  in  session — vacation  came  in  the 
winter,  not  in  the  summer,  as  now).  Prayer  was  offered 
by  Professor  Morgan,  President  Fairchild  gave  an  ad- 
dress on  “ Hidden  Power,”  which  was  followed  by  a 
“racy  speech”  by  Professor  Ellis  on  “ The  History  of 
the  Societies.”  In  a second  talk,  “ The  Beginnings  of 
Things,”  President  Fairchild  told  how  the  first  society 
at  Oberlin  was  founded  May  6,  1834,  in  the  “attic” 
of  Oberlin  Hall.  Addresses  were  made  also  by  John 
M.  Langston,  Professor  Judson  Smith,  and  Professor 
Churchill.  An  important  event  of  the  evening  also  was 
the  presentation  by  the  ladies’  societies  of  a fine  clock, 
having  a case  of  black  Egyptian  marble,  and  costing 
$100.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  clock  is  still 
in  use  in  the  society  room  of  Phi  Kappa  Pi. 

As  mentioned  above,  Society  hall  was  put  into  use 
in  the  fall  term  of  1868,  and  was  used  continuously 
thereafter.  The  News  of  October  28,  1868,  therefore 
carries  a rather  elaborate  description  of  the  new  build- 
ing, particularly  of  the  society  room  previously  dedi- 
cated. According  to  this  description  the  room  was 
31x33  feet,  with  an  alcove  15.X4J2  feet  for  the  platform 
and  president’s  desk.  The  walls  were  tinted  buff,  and 
the  Hoor  covered  with  body  Brussels  carpet.  The  cur- 
tains were  of  striped  rep.  The  seats  were  arranged  in 
a double  row  in  semi-circular  form  facing  the  desk  and 
platform.  1 hese  seats  were  cushioned  with  green  plush 
and  supported  by  iron  standards.  The  room  was  lighted 


French  Hall 

bv  fourteen  gas  burners  on  three  handsome  chande- 
liers. ’ I he  tables  for  the  secretary  and  critic  were  of 
walnut,  and  these  stood  on  the  same  level  as  the  seats. 
On  the  walls  hung  portraits  of  Professor  Dascomb  and 
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President  Finney.  At  one  side  was  a small  room  used 
temporarily  for  coats,  but  sometime  to  become  a com- 
mittee room.  This  society  room  was  to  be  occupied  on 
successive  evenings  by  the  three  societies,  Phi  Kappa  Pi, 
Phi  Delta,  and  Alpha  Zeta. 

Up  until  1886,  when  Peters  hall  was  built,  French 
and  Society  halls  were  used  jointly  by  the  college  proper 
and  the  preparatory  department.  After  that  time  these 
buildings  were  given  over  almost  entirely  to  the  prepara- 
tory department.  The  library  rooms  were  vacated  in 
1885,  when  the  building  of  Spear  library  set  them  free. 
As  I remember  these  buildings  (since  1891)  the  upper 
rooms  of  Society  hall  were  all  used  by  the  art  depart- 
ment. The  west  room  be^ow  had  been  divided,  and  the 
east  rooms  were  used  by  the  two  preparatory  societies, 
the  north  one  by  Acme  and  the  south  one  by  Cadmean. 
In  French  hall  the  preparatory  physics  occupied  the  old 
college  physics  room.  The  west  room  down  stairs  was 
divided  and  as  in  Society,  and  the  other  three  were  as  be- 
fore. When  1 first  came  to  know  these  buildings  all 
the  recitation  rooms,  expect  the  north  room  on  second 
floor  of  French  hall,  had  old-fashioned  raised  seats  or 
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benches.  Later  (in  1902)  these  were  all  taken  out  and 
modern  chair-seats  installed. 

Under  the  old  arrangement,  with  the  long  vacation 
in  the  winter,  French  and  Society  halls  were  not  ex- 
pected to  require  a great  deal  of  heat.  What  heating 
was  done  was  by  means  of  wood  stoves.  Both  halls 
were  therefore  provided  with  little  fuel  alleys  located 
between  the  two  east  rooms,  where  they  extended  down 
to  the  ground  level  and  opened  to  the  outside.  Of  course 
the  wood  later  gave  place  to  coal,  but  the  old  stoves 
were  still  in  use  when  I was  in  the  Academy.  About 
1912,  when  the  Academy  was  moved  to  the  Johnson 
property,  the  College  again  occupied  these  halls  and  put 
in  furnace  heaters  in  place  of  the  individual  stoves. 

Both  these  old  halls  were  finally  torn  down,  accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  Charles  M.  Hall,  who  made  a million 
dollars  of  his  bequest  contingent  on  the  removal  of  all 
buildings  from  the  campus.  Society  disappeared  thus  in 
19x7,  after  the  completion  of  the  Art  Building  made  a 
place  for  the  drawing  and  painting.  French  stood  until 
1927,  when  it,  too,  disappeared.  Now  it  is  hard  to 
imagine  that  buildings  of  any  sort  ever  stood  on  these  sites. 
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Have  a Mutual  Problem 

The  Educator  and  the  Business  Man 


THE  search  for  suitable  men  to  fill  executive  posi- 
tions in  the  business  world  is  even  more  active  than 
the  search  of  men  for  jobs.  It  is  less  spectacular,  how- 
ever, because  men  looking  for  jobs  are  usually  more  ag- 
gressive than  jobs  looking  for  men.  It  is  usually  not 
difficult  to  find  men  to  handle  specific  work,  but  it  is 
hard  to  find  men  capable  of  handling  future  situations 
which  can  not  be  blue-printed  in  advance.  A great  need 
in  the  business  world  is  not  so  much  for  men  who  have 
the  right  goods  on  their  mental  shelves,  as  it  is  for  men 
who  know  where  to  turn  to  get  the  goods  when  new 
needs  arise. 

There  is  no  simple  way  of  remedying  the  deficiency, 
but  certainly  one  important  source  of  supply  of  future 
business  leaders  lies  in  the  colleges.  Education  is  no 
substitute  for  intelligence,  but  when  education  is  super- 
imposed on  intelligence,  the  product  is  likely  to  be  good. 
Education  for  business  deserves  attention,  therefore,  in 
connection  with  the  problem  of  making  executives  of 
men. 

College  training  for  business  administration  may 
turn  out  men  to  be  specialists  in  this-or-that  phase  of 
business,  or  the  men  so  training  may  rapidly  develop 
into  specialists.  This  is  well,  yet  it  does  not  necessarily 
produce  men  who  can  see  beyond  their  office  doors,  who 
can  grapple  with  big  problems  where  there  are  no  guid- 
ing precedents.  There  are  faults  in  education  and  in 
the  application  of  it  to  practical  business  problems,  and 
a frank  recognition  of  these  can  do  only  good.  I he 
faults  are  on  the  side  of  both  the  educators  and  the  busi- 
ness men  who  employ  college  graduates. 

•Reprinted  by  permission  from  weekly  bulletin  No.  234, 
Ernst  and  Ernst,  accountants,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  weakness  of  educational  systems  in  the  training 
of  men  for  executive  positions  in  the  business  world  is 
that  they  tend  too  much  to  fill  the  mind  with  facts,  or 
what  academic  men  conceive  to  be  facts,  but  do  not 
train  the  young  men  sufficiently  on  how  to  use  these 
facts,  or  the  facts  which  they  will  learn  later  in  business 
dealings.  The  weakness  has  something  to  do  with  the 
distinction  between  mere  knowledge  which  is  in  the 
nature  of  stock  on  hand,  and  thinking,  which  is  in  line 
with  merchandising  of  the  stock.  It  is  the  thinking  fa- 
cility which  needs  training,  both  in  college  and  out  of 
college. 

The  question  is,  therefore,  whether  colleges  can  be 
expected  to  give  such  training,  or  whether  it  comes  only 
in  actual  grappling  with  business  problems.  Progressive 
educators  think  they  can  do  continually  more  in  forcing 
college  students  to  use  their  minds,  to  think  clearly,  to 
solve  new  and  unfamiliar  problems  which  require  a 
great  deal  more  than  mere  technical  equipment.  Pro- 
gressive colleges  are  now  engaged,  like  successful  man- 
ufacturers, in  attempting  to  adjust  their  product  to  a 
changing  market. 

There  is  now  quite  a tendency  to  establish  in  col- 
leges what  are  called  initiatory  courses,  mainly  for  first- 
year  students.  These  aim  to  give  young  men  a taste  of 
many  things,  a sort  of  guided  tour  through  the  realms 
of  learning,  and  an  opportunity  for  selecting  that  par- 
ticular field  which  suits  their  temperament  best.  Later 
college  work  is  determined  by  the  aptitudes  shown  in 
these  preliminary  courses.  The  initiatory  courses  are 
intended  as  one  means  of  promoting  the  training  of 
thinking  as  distinguished  from  mere  dead  learning. 
They  are  experimental,  but  some  new  systems  of  edu- 
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cation  will  grow  out  of  them.  A difficulty  lies  in  the 
inclination  of  business  men  to  frown  upon  the  experi- 
ments, to  call  them  fads.  The  average  business  man 
is  harder  to  convince  of  the  value  of  such  a system  than 
is  the  average  faculty  member,  and  it  is  largely  from 
business  men  that  money  to  support  colleges  comes. 

A quite  universal  need  of  college  graduates  is  em- 
ployment. Here  again  enters  the  business  man  as  an 
essential  half  of  the  equation.  Two  kinds  of  mistakes 
are  often  made  by  the  employer.  One  is  to  over-esti- 
mate the  abilities  of  the  college-trained  man,  to  let  judg- 
ment acquired  in  the  “hard  school  of  experience”  be 
subordinated  to  the  synthetic  judgment  made  up  of 
training  institutions  of  learning.  The  error  of  this  at- 
titude might  seem  obvious,  yet  too  often  it  is  made.  The 
immediate  result  is  that  the  college-trained  man  often 


What’s  Right 

BY  PROFESSOR  JOHN 

A SHORT  time  ago  one  of  our  large  universities 
was  heralded  over  the  country  by  its  ever-vigi- 
lant  publicity  department  as  having  the  biggest  bass 
drum  in  the  world;  so  big  that  it  had  to  be  mounted  on 
wheels  to  keep  up  with  the  band.  At  the  time  I thought 
that  the  pride  of  an  educational  institution  in  its  big 
bass  drum  was  a little  surprising  and  amusing,  but  on 
reflection  realized  that  for  most  people,  at  least  in  this 
country,  anything  that  is  the  biggest  in  the  world  is 
something  to  be  proud  of,  and  according  to  the  stand- 
ards of  most  publicity  departments  is  . . . news,  regard- 
less of  whether  it  adds  anything  to  the  quality  of  music 
produced  or  not. 

Since  we  live  in  a young,  rapidly  expanding  country 
it  is  quite  a typically  modern  and  possibly  an  American 
characteristic  to  apply  the  test  of  size  to  organizations, 
business  and  industrial  concerns,  cities,  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, and  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  bigness  means 
worth.  Europeans  who  have  frequent  contact  with  our' 
tourists  state  that  the  first  question  most  Americans  ask 
when  they  arrive  in  any  town  is,  “How  big  is  this 
town  ? As  Will  Rogers  says,  “Americans  will  go  to 
the  biggest  hotel,  regardless  of  service;  the  biggest 
theatre,  regardless  of  performance;  and  the  biggest  store 
to  get  anything  whether  it’s  the  best  or  not.” 

Size,  up  to  a certain  point,  in  human  beings  is  no 
handicap,  other  things  being  equal,  and  adds  to  their 
momentum  and  power,  and  certainly  to  their  effective- 
ness in  football.  However,  beyond  a certain  physical 
limit  they  become  ponderous  and  unwieldly,  and  further 
growth  becomes  abnormal  and  pathological.  I believe 
within  certain  limits  the  same  principle  applies  to  or- 
ganizations and  institutions,  and  that  those  with  huge 
enrollments  are  very  apt  to  find  themselves  suffering 
from  giantism,  becoming  unwieldy  and  impersonal,  and 
taking  on  necessarily  many  of  the  characteristics  of  our 
huge  industrial  concerns  where  the  individuality  of  the 
person  is  lost  and  he  simply  becomes  a product  of  a 


can  not  maintain  his  position  on  the  pedestal,  where  he 
was  not  meant  to  be,  and  falls.  The  second  result  is 
that  the  business  executive  swings  around  to  the  view 
that  college  graduates  are  worthless.  It  would  be  more 
accurate  if  he  viewed  them  as  half-trained,  and  if  the 
whole  business  world  would  agree  on  this. 

Another  mistake  made  by  employers  is  to  give  the 
college  graduate  the  job  of  an  office  boy,  or  the  equiv- 
alent— -to  rely  on  his  ability  to  “work  himself  out  of 
it.”  There  is  some  merit  in  this,  but  not  much.  After 
all,  the  intelligence  required  to  “make  the  grade”  of 
four  or  more  years  in  college  work,  which  in  itself  is  a 
sifter,  is  worthy  of  being  put  to  work.  The  college 
graduate  may  be  raw  material,  but  he  is  at  least  good 
raw  material,  better  than  average,  and  not  to  give  him 
opportunity  to  assume  responsibility  is  a waste. 


With  Oberlin 

HERBERT  NICHOLS,  ’ll 

huge  machine, — ground  out  in  the  big  system  of  mass 
education. 

I suppose  that  when  our  colleges  and  universities 
really  become  efficiently  organized  by  the  industrial 
lords  of  the  future  on  the  chain  basis,  we  shall  have 
mass  production  in  education  on  a scale  that  can  hardly 
be  dreamed  of  now.  These  standard  chain  colleges 
will  be  located  at  the  strategic  points  of  population 
similar  to  Sears-Roebuck  stores.  The  standard  chain 
college  will  have  its  national  and  international  hook-up. 
One  group  of  professors  will  do  for  the  whole  chain 
and  the  lecture  or  demonstration  can  be  broadcast  at 
the  same  hour  for  the  entire  hook-up.  One  outstand- 
ing teacher  will  reach  thousands.  The  students  will  not 
need  to  be  bothered  with  assembling  in  class  rooms,  al- 
though they  could  punch  the  clock  if  they  care  to  come, 
and  education  can  really  be  put  on  a leisure  time  basis. 
If  the  lecture  is  a little  boring  . . . tune  out.  If  you 
miss  the  touch  of  personality,  television  will  make  it 
possible  to  throw  on  the  professor’s  picture,  showing 
the  professor  at  his  Long  Island  home,  in  surroundings 
becoming  his  high  intellectual  estate.  Under  this  system 
only  the  best  professors  will  survive  and  the  rest  will 
have  to  work  for  a living.  The  college  will  need  only 
a skeleton  organization  with  an  administrative  staff 
sufficient  to  carry  on  the  extra-curricular,  and  really  ed- 
ucational experiences,  of  music,  dramatics,  athletics  and 
social  activities;  and  a staff  to  collect  the  fees,  handle 
registration  and  credits,  supervise  examinations  and  the 
library,  pass  out  the  diplomas,  and  place  its  stamp  of  a 
college  bred  man.  or  woman  on  a model  A product. 

Machines  and  standardization  for  big  mass  produc- 
tion has  revolutionized  the  industrial  world  in  a few 
years,  and  I don’t  doubt  that  it  can  do  the  same  for 
college  education  and  put  it  on  a big  time  basis  with  the 
faculty  overhead  reduced  to  a minimum.  Wisconsin  is 
already  considering  having  radio-cast  instruction  from 
the  State  University  to  public  school  class  rooms  in  cer- 
tain subjects.  And  so  the  march  of  progress  and  ma- 
chines carries  us  on  to  bigger,  if  not  better,  education. 
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As  a student  I had  this  point  of  view  in  regard  to 
other  colleges  and  universities  to  quite  a degree — if  they 
were  big,  they  must  be  good.  However,  eighteen  years 
of  intimate  contact  with  size  as  it  exists  in  our  large 
universities,  as  a student  and  teacher,  completely  disil- 
lusioned me  on  this  point,  and  I became  convinced  that 
bigness  was  no  assurance  of  quality  in  education. 

As  students  and  graduates  of  the  smaller  and  more 
conservative  institutions,  we  are  apt  to  look  with  some- 
thing of  envy  at  the  great  universities.  We  see  their 
huge  physical  plants  and  endowments,  their  enormous 
student  bodies  and  instructional  staffs,  their  great  re- 
search facilities,  their  marvelous  hand-picked  athletic 
teams,  their  huge  stadium  (with  two  seats  in  the  sta- 
dium for  every  book  on  the  library  shelves),  their  field 
houses,  swimming  pools,  golf  courses,  luxurious  frater- 
nity houses,  and  their  effective  publicity  departments 
telling  us  about  all  these  wonderful  things,  and  we  say 
to  ourselves,  and  possibly  to  someone  else,  “Oh,  if  our 
Ama  Mater  were  only  like  this!” 

This  publicity  department  doesn’t  tell  you  of  the 
huge  sections  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore  courses,  of 
the  large  amount  of  instruction  by1,  graduate  students, 
of  the  terrifically  over-crotvded  conditions,  of  the  al- 
most complete  absence  of  any  personal  contact  between 
teacher  and  student,  of  the  great  percentage  of  freshmen 
that  are  dropped  each  year,  of  the  constant  oppression 
of  crowds,  of  the  utter  loneliness  of  it  all — hardly  know- 
ing one  in  a hundred  of  the  students  you  see,  of  the  com- 
mercialization of  intercollegiate  sport  and  the  exploita- 
tion of  the  individual  athlete,  and  of  the  doubts  of  many 
of  the  officers  and  teachers  as  to  the  worthwhileness  of 
it  all. 

As  an  undergraduate  I enjoyed  greatly  the  pleasant 
student  pastime  of  panning  the  college,  agitating  for 
better  housing  conditions  for  men,  against  the  smoking 
rules  and  against  rules  for  women  (although  I must  ad-- 
mit  they  added  greatly  to  the  zest  of  college  life  in  those 
days),  and  in  general  was  one  of  those  who  succeeded 
in  making  themselves  an  irritation  to  the  deans  and  fac- 
ulty. But  since  we  do  hear  so  frequently  and  repeat- 
edly what  is  wrong  with  the  college,  at  the  risk  of  be- 
ing somewhat  bromidic,  I felt  that  something  might  be 
said  on  “What’s  Right  with  Oberlin,”  at  least  as  I see 
it  through  a haze  of  two  decades  at  different  types  of 
institutions.  I firmly  believe  that  Oberlin’s  strength 
lies  not  in  her  similarity  to  and  imitation  of  other  col- 
leges and  universities',  but  to  a very  great  degree  in  her 
uniqueness  and  differences. 

There  are  many  colleges  and  universities  that,  in 
as  far  as  having  any  individuality  or  personality  is  con- 
cerned, differ  only  in  their  name  and  location  just  an- 
other college.  Oberlin  in  some  respects  is  much  the 
same  as  every  other  college,  in  buildings,  organization, 
possibly  curriculum,  like  others  it  too  is  a repository  of 
learning,  inasmuch  as  from  all  reports  the  freshmen 
bring  so  much  in,  and  the  seniors  take  so  little  out,  hut 
in  certain  very  vital  respects  it  is  different  from  any 
college  in  America,  and  it  is  these  differences  that  give 
the  college  her  appeal  and  strength.  Lets  not  attempt 
to  make  the  college  and  town  just  like  every  other  col- 
lege and  town. 


It  would  be  possible  to  discuss  many  ways  in  which 
Oberlin  is  unique,  such  as — her  rich  heritage  from  the 
past  with  her  espousal  of  great  causes  of  freedom;  her 
great  contribution  to  the  field  of  religious  and  foreign 
work;  her  unique  cosmopolitanism;  her  spirit  and  at- 
mosphere of  friendly  helpfulness ; her  increasingly  high 
standard  of  scholarship;  her  remarkable  provision  for 
outstanding  lectureships  and  her  faculty  so  well  and  fa- 
vorably known  in  “Who’s  Who.”  But  time  permits  me 
to  emphasize  only  a few  of  the  characteristics  which 
seem  to  me  to  make  Oberlin  different. 

Among  these  are:  Her  effective  resistance  to  the 
temptation  to  become  too  big  (to  become  a university 
as  so  many  colleges  did  following  the  war).  Oberlin 
held  to  its  ideal  of  being  the  outstanding  liberal  arts 
college  in  the  country,  limiting  its  enrollment  to  a size 
that  will  keep  it  a compact,  unified  and  friendly  group 
where  it  is  still  possible  to  know  most  of  one’s  fellow 
students  and  many  of  the  faculty. 

The  spirit  and  atmosphere  of  high  religious  ideal- 
ism that  still  puts  the  emphasis  on  living  rather  than 
just  earning  a living  and  on  a broad  cultural  education 
as  the  foundation  for  the  finest  life. 

The  unusual  opportunities  that  the  college  offers  for 
the  study  and  appreciation  of  music  through  the  con- 
servatory with  the  privilege  of  hearing  the  finest  artists 
from  all  over  the  world.  Oberlin  would  not  be  Ober- 
lin without  her  music. 

A newly  revised  curriculum  with  the  emphasis  more 
and  more  on  individual  and  creative  work,  whether  it  be 
in  science  or  music,  the  humanities  or  fine  arts.  Such 
an  approach,  I believe,  gives  the  soundest  training  for 
research,  teaching  or  the  professions. 

A more  sane  and  wholesome  attitude  toward  ath- 
letics, with  a greater  emphasis  on  the  educational  values 
of  athletics  for  all,  and  with  less  emphasis  on  the  neces- 
sity of  winning,  than  any  school  in  the  country  that  I 
know.  As  a graduate,  if  you  happen  to  be  in  the  edu- 
cational field,  it  u ill  be  an  eye  opening  experience  for 
you  to  discover  what  a unique  and  outstanding  position 
Oberlin  holds  in  this  field. 

A college  that  was  the  first  to  admit  women  and 
where  co-education  has  found  probably  its  finest  expres- 
sion with  a wholesome  social  life  under  leadership  that 
is  unique.  A member  of  the  class  of  ’85  was  so  thor- 
oughly convinced  of  the  superior  quality  of  Oberlin 
wives  that  she  told  her  son  that  if  he  were  not  engaged 
to  an  Oberlin  girl  by  the  time  he  graduated,  she  would 
send  him  back  to  the  Graduate  School  of  Theology, 
whether  he  wanted  to  be  a minister  or  not. 

And  finally,  the  absence  of  fraternities  (and  in  this 
term  I include  both  fraternities  and  sororities).  More 
college  officers  and  faculty  have  spoken  to  me  of  Ober- 
lin’s fortunate  position  in  this  respect  than  any  other 
phase  of  Oberlin  life,  with  the  exception  of  the  athletic 
situation.  President  W.  O.  Thompson  of  Ohio  State, 
after  thirty-five  years  as  a university  president,  said  he 
had  never  seen  the  college  or  university  that  he  didn’t 
think  would  be  better  off  without  fraternities. 

Former  President  Little  of  Michigan,  in  his  recent 
book,  “The  Awakening  College,”  writes:  “In  the  eyes 
of  many  alert  and  progressive  educators,  the  fraternities 
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stand  today  in  a very  serious  and  weak  position.  So  far 
have  they  failed  to  co-operate  or  to  live  up  to  their  pos- 
sibilities and  ideals  that  the  fraternity  has  frequently 
been  the  most  powerful  organized  force  of  moral  mis- 
behavior on  the  campus.” 

I well  realize  that  fine  friendships  are  one  of  the 
most  precious  things  in  one’s  whole  college  experience, 
but  in  my  opinion  even  our  present  situation  with  its 
many  short-comings  is  far  sounder  and  finer  in  the 
friendships  that  it  fosters  than  the  fraternity  life  that  I 
have  observed  during  the  past  eighteen  years,  with  its 
selection  of  men  based  largely  on  artificial  standards  of 
prestige,  money  and  family.  Our  new  men’s  dormitor- 
ies and  quadrangle  should  greatly  strengthen  the  men’s 
life  in  this  respect.  I know  that  when  I was  in  school 
I almost  felt  like  apologizing  for  the  fact  that  Oberlin 
didn’t  have  fraternities,  and  I imagine  that  some  of  you 
have  felt  the  same  way  when  you  met  a fraternity  man. 
I now  take  great  pride  in  the  fact,  as  I know  that  al- 
most every  institution,  if  they  could  start  over  again  or 
if  it  were  possible,  would  be  without  them.  Let  them 
know  that  Oberlin  is  different  in  this  respect,  and  in 
your  opinion  (if  you  do  believe  it)  that  this  is  one  of 
her  strongest  points.  You  will  be  surprised  to  find  how 


many  fraternity  men  will  agree  with  you. 

Oberlin  students  and  alumni  are  really  intensely 
loyal,  but  in  the  opinion  of  some,  too  modest.  They  feel, 
and  justly  so,  that  the  college  and  character  of  her  grad- 
uates speaks  for  itself,  so  they  keep  quiet.  The  evolu- 
tion of  the  Oberlin  graduate’s  attitude  toward  the  col- 
lege has  been  said  to  be  somewhat  as  follows:  After 

five  years  out  they  feel,  “Well,  the  old  college  isn’t  so 
bad  after  all”;  after  ten  years,  “It’s  a pretty  good  col- 
lege”; and  after  fifteen  years,  “It’s  the  greatest  college 
in  the  country.” 

Know  your  college,  know  its  strong  points,  and 
know  what’s  right  with  Oberlin  as  well  as  what’s 
wrong,  and  don’t  be  afraid  to  mention  the  college  to 
your  friends.  You  are  the  best  publicity  department  for 
Oberlin  College. 

Robert  Hutchins,  now  president  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  when  asked  three  years  ago,  “What  Oberlin 
should  do  in  the  future,”  replied,  “Be  yourself,”  for  it 
is  a self  worth  preserving,  more  worth  preserving  per- 
haps than  the  self  of  many  a larger  institution,  a dis- 
tinguished self,  a potent  self,  and  a self  which  must 
command  the  respect  and  admiration  of  intelligent  men 
and  women. 


A College  Department  of  Dramatics 

BY  PROFESSOR  HARRY  N.  HOLMES 


NO  doubt  many  of  you  have  read  Kenneth  Mac- 
gowan’s  illuminating  article  on  “The  New  Do- 
main of  the  Theater,”  in  Harpers  for  November,  1929.  If 
you  have  you  will,  I am  sure,  agree  with  me  that  it  is 
of  immediate  importance  to  Oberlin. 

Macgowan’s  theme  is  the  amazingly  rapid  develop- 
ment of  dramatic  teaching  in  our  high  schools.  “Over 
7,000  high  schools,  one-third  of  our  total  number,  now 
have  definite  dramatic  courses  with  an  average  of  50 
students  to  a course.”  This  movement  is  a product  of 
the  past  six  or  seven  years  and  is  now  advancing  with 
tremendous  speed.  In  fact,  Macgowan  is  positive  that 
his  own  survey  of  the  field  will  be  sadly  out  of  date 
within  a year. 

California  schools  lead  in  this  work,  with  Cleve- 
land also  ranking  high,  while  New  York  and  Chicago  lag 
behind.  Play  production,  scene  designing,  and  stagecraft 
of  all  kinds  are  taught.  In  some  California  high  schools 
one  year  and  even  two  year  courses  in  dramatics  are 
offered. 

Quoting  Macgowan  again,  “The  theater  on  Broad- 
way may  be  dying,  but  it  was  never  more  alive  in  the 
rest  of  the  country.  A wonderful  new  audience  is  be- 
ing prepared  in  our  high  schools.” 

Let  me  confess  that  before  reading  the  November 
Harpers  I supposed  that  the  principal  purpose  of  the 
theater  was  to  entertain.  But  the  purpose  of  this  virile 
movement  in  the  high  schools  is  not  primarily  to  enter- 
tain, but  rather  to  develop  character,  to  reshape  person- 
ality in  the  actor.  1 he  play  gives  to  a pupil  who  may 
be  repressed,  hampered,  limited,  a means  of  escape  from 


his  individual  environment.  Parts  are  assigned  as  cor- 
rections or  amplifications  of  personality,  to  give  poise  and 
assurance. 

An  eminent  psychiatrist  says : “City  life  produces 

unusual  emotional  and  nervous  tension.  People  find  in 
the  acting  of  plays  ample,  healthful  and  effective  out- 
lets.” 

Personally  I can  readily  believe  that  if  I were  crip- 
pled with  an  inferiority  complex  I might  be  cured  if 
cast  in  the  role  of  a swashbuckler,  with  hand  upon  hilt 
of  dagger  or  sword.  Or  perhaps  my  shortcoming  might 
be  modified  were  I allowed  to  impersonate  some  high- 
minded  prince.  As  to  manners,  perhaps,  my  rudeness  and 
crudeness  might  be  softened  in  an  effort  to  play  the 
courtier  or  even  the  gentleman. 

Evidently  such  casting  for  the  benefit  of  actors 
rather  than  for  the  delight  of  audience  is  a class-room 
affair.  High  schools  presenting  a considerable  number 
of  plays  (usually  of  the  one-act  type)  actually  offer  very 
few  to  the  general  public.  For  such  special  affairs  they 
select  their  best  actors.  This  reminds  us  of  Oberlin’s 
system  of  many  intramural  games  for  everybody  with  a 
limited  number  of  intercollegiate  contests  for  teams  made 
up  of  our  best  men. 

To  some  extent  public  school  dramatics  are  reach- 
ing down  into  the  grade.  In  the  Walden  (N.  Y.)  grade 
school,  the  pupils  constructed  their  own  play  on  an- 
cient Egyptian  life  with  serious  delving  into  libraries 
and  museums.  What  an  effective  device  to  get  those 
youngsters  to  study  ancient  history  and  art  without  the 
feeling  that  it  was  work!  An  ideal  teaching  method. 

Several  years  ago  Mrs.  Lobengier  here  in  Oberlin 
skillfully  trained  and  encouraged  the  children  in  First 
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Church  Sunday  School  to  dramatize  the  Bible  stories. 
How  they  enjoyed  it.  My  own  son,  fearful  that  he  was 
not  to  be  chosen  to  represent  Joseph  or  even  one  of  the 
lesser  brethren,  announced  that  he  would  be  among 
those  present  on  the  stage  or  he  “would  join  the 
Catholics.” 

One  hundred  colleges  and  universities  are  now  train- 
ing teachers  for  these  high  school  positions  in  dramatic 
coaching.  A challenge  to  Oberlin  that  we  are  not 
meeting. 

We  all  know  of  Bakers  “Workshop”  at  Harvard, 
now  so  completely  transferred  to  Yale.  And  of  the  in- 
telligence of  the  dramatics  group  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  from  which  came  “Sun  Up”  and  other 
effective  plays  of  the  mountain  people  of  the  South. 
Play  production  at  the  University  of  Iowa  is  on  a high 
level.  A few  years  ago  Johns  Hopkins  invited  students, 
faculty  and  local  alumni  to  join  in  writing  and  producing 
plays.  Right  at  home  in  Ohio  our  neighbor,  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan, now  has  an  instructor  in  charge  of  dramatics,  as 
has  Hiram. 

This  widespread  interest  in  the  high  school  stage  is 
timely,  for  the  professional  theater  in  “the  provinces” 
had  almost  joined  the  dodo  in  total  extinction.  Time 
was  when,  in  a town  of  25,000,  I saw  Mrs.  Fiske,  Otis 
Skinner  and  other  stars  of  the  first  magnitude.  But  now 
in  cities  of  250,000  I have  often  scanned  the  evening 
papers  in  vain  for  announcement  of  a good  play,  or  even 
just  a fair  one.  You  students  of  today  are  probably  less 
familiar  with  first-class  stage  productions  than  were  the 
students  of  twenty  years  ago.  It  is  not  your  fault,  un- 
less you  happen  to  live  in  one  of  our  twelve  largest 
cities. 

The  reasons  for  this  alarming  decline  were  found 
in  the  rising  costs  of  travel,  the  tyrannical  demands  of 
stage  musicians  which  they  now  bitterly  regret,  in  the 
movie  and,  finally,  in  the  “talkie.”  However,  the 
talkie,  a weak  imitation  of  the  real  thing,  is  sure  to 
create  a taste  for  genuine  stage  plays,  well  presented. 

And  now  what  of  Oberlin’s  share  in  this  great  move- 
ment— this  training  of  dramatic  leaders  for  a thousand 
communities? 

We  are  lagging  behind  instead  of  leading — a strange 
and  inglorious  role  for  Oberlin.  We  give,  quite  prop- 
erly, much  attention  to  Music  and  its  appreciation  and 
to  Art  in  the  appreciation  of  painting,  sculpture,  and 
architecture.  Why,  then,  neglect  Drama,  a sister  art 
of  the  highest  rank?  It  enriches  life,  develops  imagina- 
tion, affords  unlimited  means  for  self-expression  and,  at 
its  best,  does  much  for  voice,  grace,  and  manners. 

If  broad  dramatic  training  softens,  enriches,  makes 
resonant  some  of  our  harsh,  strident,  metallic,  cramped 
voices — if  it  gives  grace,  ease  and  poise  to  some  of  us, 
it  would  for  such  reasons  alone,  if  for  no  other,  justify 
much  greater  attention  to  such  training. 

What  is  Shakespeare  in  class  compared  to  Shake- 
speare produced  by  John  Barrymore  or  by  a Sothcrn 
and  Marlowe  team?  How  John  Drinkwater  s stage 
presentation  of  Abraham  Lincoln  made  the  Great 
Emancipator  live  again  in  our  minds. 

As  you  see  I am  whole-heartedly  (but  unofficially) 


for  a Department  of  Dramatics  in  Oberlin. 

A limited  group  in  the  Conservatory  profits  greatly 
from,  or  in,  the  class  taught  by  Miss  Frances  Nash,  as 
the  wiser  ones  who  saw  the  almost  faultless  production 
of  “The  Romantic  Age”  last  year  can  testify.  It  was 
quite  evident  then  and  there  that  Oberlin  has  talent, 
but  the  difficulties  of  staging  a play  in  Warner  Hall! 
Never  free  for  rehearsals,  except  at  a late  hour  at  night 
and,  at  best,  a cramped  stage  cluttered  up  with  a pipe 
organ.  The  chapel  is  too  large  for  amateur  voices  and 
has  no  stage,  while  as  for  Sturgis,  the  actors  going  off 
now  fall  over  actors  coming  on. 

We  hope  for  one  or  more  stages  in  some  of  the  new 
buildings  being  planned,  but  we  need  a staff — a dra- 
matic coach  with  an  assistant  skilled  in  stagecraft. 

Personally  I hope  to  see  a separate  theatre,  well  set 
from  the  outside  viewpoint,  with  adequate  approaches 
for  autos,  and  an  outdoor  stage  quite  near.  With  such 
an  arrangement  outdoor  productions  could  be  rescued 
from  possible  rains.  Dressing  rooms  could  serve  for 
both  stages. 

There  are  many  in  the  administration  and  faculty 
who  believe  that  a college  theater  is  among  our  most 
important  needs,  but  we  need  new  endowment  for  this 
theater,  this  staff,  these  dramatic  courses.  I find  myself 
appealing  to  you  as  if  you  were  millionaires  ready  to 
give  generously.  My  only  excuse  is  a firm  belief  that 
if  you  really  want  a Department  of  Dramatics,  properly 
equipped,  and  are  sufficiently  vocal  about  it  both  now 
and  after  you  become  influential  alumni,  the  thing  will 
be  managed. 


(Continued  from  Page  6) 

Brother  Fire 

out  by  another  and  is  no  more  seen.  Such  is  indeed 
man’s  life,  and  it  is  little  wonder  that  he  loves  to  bask 
in  the  comforting  warmth  of  Brother  Fire,  while  silent 
voices  speak  to  him  of  heroism  and  pity,  of  beauty  and 
anguish,  of  moving  spectacles  performed  upon  this  stage 
of  earth,  which  remind  us  anew  that 

The  glories  of  our  blood  and  state 
Are  shadows,  not  substantial  things. 


(Continued  from  Page  8) 

New  John-Frederick-Oberliniana 

Lieutenant  Kilian  has  also  in  his  possession  a small 
onyx  bas-relief  of  Oberlin  made  by  the  Strassburg  sculp- 
tor Ohmacht  (1760-1834).  The  relief  is  about  six 
inches  in  diameter,  and  is  very  beautiful,  if  one  may 
judge  from  the  photograph.  This  is  evidently  the  re- 
lief referred  to  on  page  509  of  Stocber’s  Vie  de  J.  F. 
Oberlin.  The  price  asked  for  the  relief  was  so  high, 
however  ($2000),  that  although  Lieutenant  Kilian  in- 
dicated that  he  would  consider  the  offer  of  a smaller 
sum  negotiation  has  seemed  futile,  and  we  have  made 
no  effort  to  purchase  the  medallion. 


CAMPUS  PERSONALITIES 


r'hnrl{><  Nlplsnn  C'nlp  is  t,r°lcssor  o/  Lalin  nnd  Greek  and 

y^ruiiLLS  i ycisun  e Jean  of  the  Couege  of  Arts  and 

Sciences.  His  teaching  in  Oherlin  began  in  1902,  his  deanship  in  1911.  Despite  his 
heavy  administrative  duties  he  continues  to  teach  a two-hour  course,  for  he  enjoys 
teaching  and  believes  he  makes  a better  dean  by  keeping  up  a bit  of  teaching. 

Dean  Cole  was  born  in  Bunker  Hill,  III.,  in  1871  and  attended  Illinois  Wesleyan 
University,  graduating  in  1894.  The  master  of  arts  degree  he  received  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  in  1897  and  his  Ph.D.  from  Harvard  in  1901.  Short  teaching  ex- 
periences at  Illinois  and  Cornell  University  preceded  his  coming  to  Oherlin.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Philological  Association  and  the  Classical  Association  of 
the  Middle  West  and  South. 

Dean  and  Mrs.  Cole,  formerly  Miss  Mabel  Stewart  of  Champaign,  III.,  have  two 
sons,  Kenneth  Stewart,  Oherlin  ’21,  now  assistant  professor  of  physiology  at  Phys- 
icians and  Surgeons  College,  Columbia  University,  and  Robert  Hugh,  a student  in 
the  Oherlin  high  school. 

Honesty  connotes  only  duty,  but  a sense  of  fairness  argues  virtue.  Knowledge 
indicates  an  accumulation  of  fact,  but  wisdom  translates  knowledge  into  a richer  life. 
Able  administrator,  whose  ability  is  exercised  with  justice.  Wise  teacher,  to  whom 
the  knowledge  of  an  ancient  culture  is  the  living  truth. 


Thomas  Wesley  Qraham 

irs  in  the  Oherlin  Graduate  School  of  Theology.  In  1923  he  became  dean  upon  the 
retirement  of  Dr.  Bosworth  from  that  office.  To  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  two  such 
capable  and  beloved  leaders  was  no  small  task,  but  he  has  done  it  well. 

Dean  Graham  is  in  constant  demand  as  speaker  at  student  conferences,  college 
chapels,  and  churches.  He  spent  eight  years  in  the  Presbyterian  ministry  in  Chicago, 
Mattoon,  111.,  and  Minneapolis.  For  several  years  he  has  been  chairman  of  the  stu- 
dent committee  of  the  National  Council  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  Before  the  war*  he  was 
secretary  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  during  that  conflict 
served  the  same  organization  in  Paris. 

“Tom”  originally  came  from  Ontario  and  had  his  formal  education  at  thA  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  McCormick  Seminary,  and  Church  College,  Glasgow.  Macalester 
College  conferred  an  honorary  D.D.  upon  him  in  1920.  He  married  Miss  Kate  Full- 
erton from  Roseburg,  Oregon,  and  they  keep  such  an  hospitable  home  in  Oherlin  that 
it  is  a rendezvous  for  students,  especially  those  who  like  to  think  and  to  discuss. 

A friendly  counselor  to  preplexed  students;  an  appreciative  interpreter  of  .Jesus,  his 
Master ; a persuasive  preacher  of  a contemporary  arid  helpful  Gospel;  an  inspirer  and 
guide  to  many  seeking  effective  equipment  for  such  a calling;  a democratic  adminis- 
trator; and  an  incisive  thinker  upon  the  baffling  problems  of  education  and  religion. 


Frank  Holcomb  Shaw  g7taled  from  0beT  Conserva: 

of  Music  in  1907  and  at  once  took 
up  the  teaching  of  organ,  piano,  and  theory  at  Monmouth  College,  III.  After  three 
years  he  transferred  to  Cornell  College,  Iowa,  and  remained  there  until  he  returned 
to  Oherlin  in  1924.  At  Cornell  he  was  professor  of  organ  and  theory,  and  for  the 
last  nine  years  was  director  of  its  conservatory  of  music.  During  this  time  he  spent 
two  years  abroad,  one  with  Widor  in  Paris  and  one  with  Wielmayer  in  Stuttgart , 
In  1929  Syracuse  University  made  him  a doctor  of  music. 

He  is  director  of  the  Conservatory  and  professor  of  pianoforte  in  Oherlin.  Mrs. 
Shaw  was  Miss  Julia  M.  Seiler  of  Hillsdale,  Mich.,  and  a graduate  of  the  Oherlin 
Conservatory  in  1908.  They  have  two  children,  Virginia  Holcomb  and  John  Burn- 
ham, attending  public  school  in  Oherlin. 

Mr.  Shaw  fits  worthily  into  the  distinguished  succession  of  Venelon  B.  Rice  and 
Charles  W.  Morrison,  his  predecessors  in  the  high  office  which  he  holds.  A sharer  to 
the  full  in  their  ideals  for  the  Conservatory,  he  is,  like  them,  a practical  musician  of 
excellent  attainments  and  an  outstanding  teacher  in  his  chosen  subject.  Perhaps  rather 
individually  his  own  is  the  r/uiet  and  patient  perseverence  which  keeps  steadily  to  its 
purpose  without  any  undue  haste  or  flurry,  but  always  with  indomitable  courage  and 
faith  in  the  outcome.  It  is  a happy  augury  for  the  future  of  the  Oherlin  Conserva- 
tory that  such  a man  is  at  its  head. 
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List  of  Faculty  Changes 


New  appointments  and  other  faculty 
changes  as  made  by  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  College  are  as  follows: 

i.  Returns  after  leaves  of  absence:  W. 

II.  Chapin,  professor  of  chemistry;  Fred- 
erick O.  Grover,  professor  of  botany; 
A.  E.  Ileacox,  professor  of  theory;  S.  F. 
MacLennan,  professor  of  philosophy; 
Cony  Sturgis,  professor  of  Spanish;  A. 

1.  Taft,  professor  of  English ; B.  W. 
Lewis,  associate  professor  of  economics; 
Mrs.  A.  B.  Sturgis,  associate  professor  of 
classics;  E.  Capps,  Jr.,  assistant  profes- 
sor of  fine  arts;  G.  O.  Lillich,  assistant 
professor  of  organ ; V.  V.  Lytle,  assist- 
ant professor  of  theory  and  organ. 

II.  Leaves  of  absence  for  one  year: 
Mrs.  M.  U.  Bennett,  professor  of  piano- 
forte; F.  A.  Goerner,  professor  of  vio- 
loncello; G.  D.  Hubbard,  professor  of 
geology  and  geography;  P.  D.  Sherman, 
professor  of  English;  C.  H.  A.  Wager, 
professor  of  English;  FI.  A.  Wooster, 
professor  of  economics;  F.  B.  Artz,  as- 
sociate professor  of  history;  FI.  FI. 
Thornton,  associate  professor  of  French 
and  Italian,  second  semester;  Miss  A. 
M.  Klingenhagen,  dean  of  women. 

III.  Retirement:  Lynds  Jones,  profes- 
sor of  animal  ecology. 

IV.  Resignations:  E.  L.  Clarke,  pro- 
fessor of  sociology;  L.  B.  Krueger,  as- 
sociate professor  of  economics;  C.  D. 
Leedy,  associate  professor  of  pianoforte. 

V.  New  appointments:  i.  Replacing 

teachers  on  leave  of  absence:  Mrs.  E.  B. 
Hatch,  acting  dean  of  women;  P.  FI. 
Douglas,  visiting  professor  of  economics; 
C.  C.  Bayard,  acting  assistant  professor 
of  economics;  A.  A.  L.  Mathews,  acting 
assistant  professor  of  geology;  John 
Frazer,  assistant  professor  of  violoncel- 
lo; C.  L.  Shaver,  instructor  in  English. 

2.  Other,  replacements:  A.  E.  Nilsson,  as- 
sociate professor  of  economics,  one  year; 
Lysle  K.  Butler,  assistant  professor  of 
physical  education;  FI.  E.  Weaver,  as- 
sistant professor  of  psychology,  two 
years;  FI.  M.  Leicester,  Charles  M.  Flail 
research  instructor  in  chemistry,  one 
year;  M.  K.  Kiracofe,  instructor  in 
physical  education;  Miss  Mildred  Allen, 
Charles  M.  Hall,  research  instructor  in 
physics.  3.  Additions:  F.  M.  Zorbaugh, 
assistant  professor  of  sociology;  Joseph 
T.  II ungate,  instructor  in  pianoforte;  R. 
G.  Kuhlmann,  instructor  in  German; 
Miss  Martha  Messerly,  instructor  in 
music  theory  and  ear  training;  Boris 
Rosenfield,  instructor  in  pianoforte; 
Warren  Taylor,  instructor  in  English. 

VI.  Promotions:  L.  E.  Cole,  now  as- 
sistant professor  of  psychology,  to  be 
associate  professor  of  psychology;  Miss 
Hope  Hibbard,  now  assistant  professor 
of  zoology,  to  be  associate  professor  of 
zoology;  W.  II.  Boyers,  now  instructor 
in  French,  to  be  assistant  professor  of 
French;  Miss  Hilda  Magdsick,  now  as- 
sistant in  school  music,  to  be  instructor 
and  critic  teacher  in  school  music. 

VII.  Permanent  appointments:  Miss 

Hope  Hibbard,  associate  professor  of  zo- 


ology; W.  H.  Boyers,  assistant  professor 
ol  French ; L.  E.  Steiner,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry;  A.  L.  Williams,  as- 
sistant professor  of  wind  instruments; 
Andrew  Bongiorno,  instructor  in  Eng- 
lish. 

^ LI.  New  graduate  assistantships: 
Miss  E.  R.  Andrews,  classics;  F.  G. 
Cassidy,  English;  Miss  D.  II.  Kern, 
Bible;  Mile.  M.-R.  Pont-Martin,  French; 
Miss  E.  T.  Radachv,  psychology;  W.  P. 
Rogers,  history;  T.  B.  Thomas,  zoology. 

Lynds  Jones  retires  after  thirty-eight 
years  of  active  teaching  service.  By  spe- 
cial appointment,  however,  Mr.  Jones 
has  been  made  curator  of  the  zoological 
museum  for  the  year. 

The  economics  department  has  made 
arrangements  with  Paul  FI.  Douglas, 
professor  of  industrial  relations  in  the 
University  of  Chicago,  to  come  to  Ob- 
erlin  once  a week  during  the  first  sem- 
ester to  give  a two  hour  course  in  labor 
problems.  Mr.  Douglas  did  industrial 
relations  work  with  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation  in  1918-19,  and  took  his  Ph. 
D.  degree  in  Columbia  in  1921.  He  has 
written  several  books,  contributes  to  the 
scientific  publications  in  his  field,  and  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  outstanding 
authorities  in  labor  relations. 

Frederick  M.  Zorbaugh,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  sociology,  graduated  from  Ob- 
erlin  in  1925.  Fie  has  since  done  grad- 
uate work  in  the  University  of  Chicago, 
and  has  had  valuable  experience  with 
the  Institute  of  Juvenile  Research. 

Homer  E.  Weaver  comes  to  the  psy- 
chology department  as  assistant  profes- 
sor. An  Oberlin  graduate  in  192+  with 
three  years  as  instructor  and  graduate 
student  at  Leland  Stanford,  he  has  been 
for  the  past  year  assistant  professor  of 
psychology  in  the  University  of  Arizona. 


Professor  Don  Morrison  again  conduct- 
ed the  Oberlin-Lakeside  vested  string 
choir  for  the  summer  season  at  Lake- 
side, Ohio. 

At  the  annual  election  of  officers  for 
the  Oberlin  chapter  of  the  Exchange  club, 
membership  of  which  is  made  up  of  a few 
men  of  the  College  faculty  and  town  busi- 
ness men,  James  H.  Hall,  professor  of 
history  and  criticism  of  music,  was  elected 
president  and  P.  D.  Sherman,  professor 
of  English,  was  made  first  vice-president. 

Dr.  W.  F.  Bohn,  assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent, will  attend  a meeting  of  the  Congre- 
gational Foundation  of  Education  in  Chi- 
cago October  1,  the  dedicatory  exercises 
at  the  University  of  Rochester  for  new 
buildings  and  a new  campus  in  Rochester, 
N.  V’.,  October  10  to  12,  and  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions  meeting  in  Madison,  Wis.,  Oc- 
tober 21  to  23. 

Professor  E.  A.  Miller  is  the  author 


Rudolph  G.  Kuhlmann  received  his 
doctor’s  degree  from  the  University  of 
Bonn  and  has  taught  German  in  Ilunt- 
er  College,  New  York.  Mr.  Kuhlmann 
has  also  taught  English  and  French  in 
Germany. 

Clayton  Ellsworth  ’27  has  been  teach- 
ing and  studying  in  Cornell  University 
since  graduation  from  Oberlin.  Last 
June  he  received  his  FJh.  D. 

Chester  Shaver,  after  his  graduation 
from  Oberlin  in  1928,  took  a masters  de- 
gree at  Harvard  the  foliowing  year,  and 
has  been  teaching  during  the  past  year 
in  Long  Island  University. 

Warren  Taylor  is  a graduate  of  Van- 
derbilt University  and  has  been  doing 
graduate  work  in  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. 

The  Conservatory  has  four  new  mem- 
bers on  its  faculty  this  year.  John  Fraz- 
er, assistant  professor  of  violoncello, 
was  a pupil  of  William  Willeke  in  New 
York;  held  a fellowship  in  the  Julliard 
Graduate  School  for  five  years  and  was 
a member  of  the  Philadelphia  orchestra 
for  three;  a year  was  spent  coaching 
with  Hans  Letz,  and  during  the  past 
year  he  has  been  playing  with  the  Barb- 
izon  string  quartet. 

Joseph  T.  Flungate,  c’25,  studied  with 
Jonas  in  New  York  during  1928-29,  and 
during  1929-30  has  been  studying  in 
Paris  under  Lazare  Levy  and  Nadia 
Boulanger.  He  is  an  instructor  in  piano- 
forte. 

Boris  Rosenfield,  also  instructor  in  pi- 
anoforte, studied  with  Phillipp  in  Paris 
and  with  Eisenberger  in  Vienna;  he  has 
had  experience  on  the  concert  stage  and 
comes  here  from  Jordan  Conservatory, 
Indianapolis. 

Miss  Martha  Messerly,  instructor  in 
theory  and  ear-training,  graduated  from 
the  Conservatory  in  1929  and  for  the 
last  year  has  been  teaching  piano  and 
theory  in  Sullins  College,  Bristol,  Va. 


of  “II  Fascismo,  Italian  Education,  and 
the  Church,”  an  article  appearing  in  the 
September  number  of  The  School  Revie^v, 
a journal  of  secondary  education. 

Dr.  Susan  P.  Nichols,  department  of 
botany,  spent  the  summer  in  travel  in 
England  and  Scotland  and  attended  the 
meetings  of  the  International  Plant  Con- 
gress, Cambridge,  England,  from  August 
16  to  23. 

Professor  Maurice  P.  Kessler  was  pre- 
sented on  the  WTAM  broadcast  pro- 
gram September  14,  and  will  again  be 
presented  several  times  in  the  near  future. 
On  October  6 Professor  Kessler  will  give 
in  Defiance,  Ohio,  and  in  Columbus,  Ohio, 
on  October  28  lecture-recitals  with  ancient 
instruments  and  will  play  on  the  viola  d’ 
amore,  treble  and  discant  recorder  and 
viclle. 

Professor  Walter  M.  Horton  taught  at 
Union  Theological  Seminary-  during  the 
past  summer. 
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A poem  entitled  “Patriots’  Hymn”  by 
William  G.  Ballantine,  former  president 
of  Oberlin  College,  appeared  in  the  July 
issue  of  the  Union  Seminary  Alumni 
bulletin.  After  leaving  Oberlin  Dr.  Ball- 
antine became  professor  of  Bible  at  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  college  in  Springfield,  Mass., 
until  he  retired  in  1920  after  13  years 
of  service. 

By  special  invitation  Professor  R.  S. 
McEwen  lectured  before  the  class  in  em- 
bryology at  the  laboratory  at  Woods  Hole, 
Mass.,  on  July  28.  His  subject  was 
“Early  Development  and  Determination  of 
the  Embryonic  Axis  in  a Teleost.”  A 
paper  by  Professor  McEwen  on  the  same 
general  subject  appeared  in  the  June  is- 
sue of  the  Journal  of  Morphology  and 
Physiology,  pp.  579-619. 

Professor  Hope  Hibbard  presented  a 
paper  entitled  “Some  Cytological  Observa- 


New  Football  Coachl^ 

by  William  Chamberlain,  ’33 

Oberlin’s  chief  athletic  interest  this  fall 
is  the  football  team  and  its  likely  progress 
under  the  new  coach,  Lysle  K.  Butler. 
Coach  Butler  came  to  Oberlin  during  the 
summer  to  fill  the  vacancy  left  by  Coach 
MacEachron’s  death  last  spring,  and  al- 
ready has  made  a very  favorable  impress- 
ion on  all  Oberlin.  He  is  an  Oberlin 
graduate  of  the  class  of  1925,  and  during 
his  time  in  college  distinguished  himself 
on  football,  basketball,  and  tennis  squads. 
In  his  junior  year  Mr.  Butler  captained 
the  varsity  basketball  squad,  and  in  his 
senior  year  he  managed  the  destinies  of 
the  football  squad.  For  two  years  after 
his  graduation  from  Oberlin  he  coached 
in  the  high  school  in  Ashtabula  Harbor, 
Ohio;  then  he  entered  Columbia  University, 
where  he  received  a master’s  degree  in 
1928.  While  studying  at  Columbia,  he 
worked  as  teacher  and  coach  at  the  New 
York  City  Boys’  Club.  In  the  fall  of 
1928  he  received  an  appointment  as  di- 
rector of  physical  education  at  Franklin 
College,  Indiana,  where  he  stayed  until 
his  recent  call  to  Oberlin. 

As  for  Coach  Butler’s  team  this  fall, 
its  prospects  are  not  overly  bright,  but 
they  are  far  from  dismal.  Only  seven 
veterans  returned  to  do  their  customary 
bit  for  the  Crimson  and  Gold,  but  there 
are  others  who  make  up  in  ambition  what 
they  lack  in  experience.  The  coach’s 
chief  worry  is  the  line,  Laird,  Brann,  and 
Crouthamel  being  the  only  men  with 
much  experience.  The  rest  of  the  for- 
ward wall  will  be  made  up  from  the 
squad  consisting  of  Kilmer,  Oltman,  Ran- 
som, Griswold,  Hyle,  Phillips,  Willis, 
Richards,  York,  Milovsoroff,  Palmer, 
Warner,  Cultrona,  Bert  Laird,  McCloskey, 
and  Wilder.  The  veteran  backfield  nu- 
cleus is  composed  of  Beattie,  Augustine, 
Meinhold,  and  Thomas.  Others  who  may 
see  action  behind  the  line  are  Henry, 
Sams,  Kline,  and  Barry.  The  whole 
team  is  rather  light,  but  may  be  able  to 
make  up  for  lack  of  weight  in  speed. 
Captain  “Loomy”  Laird  has  had  two 


tions  on  the  Silk  Gland  of  Bombyxmori” 
before  the  investigators  at  Marine  Biolog- 
ical Laboratory,  Woods  Hole,  Mass.,  on 
July  25. 

Mrs.  F.  E.  Leonard,  instructor  in  physi- 
cal education,  was  in  charge  of  the  Akron 
Y.  W.  C-  A.  camp  near  Conneaut,  Ohio, 
during  the  past  summer. 

James  E.  Lumley,  former  track  coach 
of  Oberlin,  married  Miss  Helen  A.  Dav- 
enport of  Collingdale,  Pa.,  on  September 
13.  Mr.  Lumley  is  now  coaching  the 
track  teams  at  Amherst  College.  The 
couple  is  at  home  at  6 Dana  street,  Am- 
herst, Mass. 

Miss  Florence  A.  Somers,  from  1920-22 
instructor  in  physical  education  in  Ober- 
lin, has  become  associate  director  of  the 
Sargent  School  of  Physical  Education  of 
Boston  University. 


years  varsity  experience  and  is  an  en- 
thusiastic leader  as  well  as  a good  end. 

The  schedule  is  about  as  usual  this 
year.  On  September  27  K?nyon  opened 
the  season  here.  Oberlin  goes  to  Roches- 
ter on  October  4 to  dedicate  their  new 
stadium,  and  Case  comes  to  Oberlin  the 
following  Saturday.  Mt.  Union  is  met 
at  Alliance  on  the  18th,  and  Wooster  here 
on  the  25th.  The  Yeomen  go  to  Akron 
on  the  first  of  November,  and  the  follow- 
ing week  all  Oberlin  goes  to  Cleveland 
to  see  the  gridders  defeat  Reserve.  Miami 
closes  the  local  season  on  Homecoming 
Day,  November  15.  As  President  Wilk- 
ins phrased  it,  taking  the  initial  letter 
of  the  last  four  teams  Oberlin  has  to 
meet,  it  will  be  a W-A-R-M  football 
season. 

Another  important  fall  sport  in  Oberlin 
is  that  of  the  harriers,  or  cross-country 
runners.  At  this  early  date  it  is  im- 
possible to  predict  much  for  the  season, 
but  with  Coach  Dan  Kinsey  and  Captain 
Jack  Service  on  the  job,  the  team  is  bound 
to  pull  through.  Only  one  letterman,  Ken 
Miller,  was  lost  through  graduation.  The 
other  lettermen  who  are  back  to  carry  on 
the  good  work  are  Service,  Dun- 
ham. Ashe,  Gladicux,  and  Irwin. 
Several  men  on  last  year’s  strong  fresh- 
man squad  will  give  a good  account  of 
themselves. 

The  intramural  fall  sport  program  of 
house  sports,  class  football,  soccer,  tennis, 
and  touch  football  is  being  carried  on 
under  the  direction  of  senior  managers, 
Pavne  and  Clough. 


Physical  Education 
at  the  Lake 

This  fall  some  twenty  women  arrived 
in  Oberlin  ten  days  before  school  to  be 
met  by  Dr.  Moulton,  Miss  Brooks,  and 
Miss  von  Wenck,  who  took  them  out  to 
Hanna  Cottage  at  Oberlin  Beach  on  Lake 
Erie.  Most  of  these  women  had  been 
working  all  summer  in  camps  or  play- 
grounds and  were  rather  tired  to  begin 
work  at  the  college.  At  the  lake  the 

girls  swam,  paddled  around  in  their 
four  canoes,  hiked,  and  wrere  taught  camp- 
craft  and  nature  lore  by  the  faculty,  who 
were  willing  to  give  their  time.  Dr. 
Moulton  donated  the  use  of  her  cottage 
to  the  faculty  while  Hanna  Cottage  was 
completely  filled  by  majors. 

Who  made  this  possible?  Dr.  Hanna, 
from  1885  to  1920  director  of  physical 
education  for  women,  realized  the  need 
of  such  a place,  the  need  of  outdoor  life, 
recreation,  swimming,  and  acquaintances, 
which  broaden  everyone’s  life.  In  a horse 
and  buggy  in  her  early  days  in  Oberlin 
she  scoured  the  country  searching  for  a 
place  which  was  far  enough  away  from 
the  college  that  it  would  not  become  a 
public  resort,  and  which  was  near  enough  to 
be  easily  accessible.  She  chose  Lake  Erie  as 
a promising  site  and  hired  a man  to  take 
her  up  and  down  the  lake  while  she 
looked  for  a desirable  place.  She  found 
a suitable  camp-site  and  wrote  to  the 
owner  concerning  its  purchase.  The  man 
whom  she  had  hired,  however,  recognized 
the  advantages  of  the  location  for  a sum- 
mer resort  and  telegraphed  the  owner. 
So  Mittiwanga  wTas  founded. 

Dr.  Hanna  set  out  again  and  finally 
got  the  farm  adjoining  Old  Woman’s 
Creek.  Having  no  money  herself  and  not 
being  able  to  get  much  help  from  the 
college,  she  was  much  discouraged.  Event- 
ually she  succeeded  in  securing  the  farm 
for  a reasonable  price.  The  lake  front- 
age was  opened  for  the  college  faculty 
but  the  land  adjoining  Old  Woman’s 
Creek  was  kept  for  the  physical  education 
department.  They  were  able  to  procure 
$2,500  for  the  development  and  this  wras 
used  to  purchase  the  S.  R.  Williams  home. 
At  a dinner  party  the  key  for  this  build- 
ing wras  handed  to  Dr.  Hanna,  the  cot- 
tage was  officially  named  for  her,  and  a 
room  was  set  aside  for  her  to  which  she 
might  come  whenever  she  desired. 

Since  this  long  delayed  beginning 
women  of  the  Physical  education  depart- 
ment have  been  using  it  every  year  for 
a ten-day  season,  during  which  time  they 
play,  swim,  and  strengthen  acquaintances 
not  only  among  themselves  but  with  the 
faculty. 

This  year  a resumption  of  the  develop- 
ment of  Hanna  camp  has  been  talked  of 
by  the  class  of  ’31  aided  by  ’32.  They  are 
drawing  up  plans  for  a series  of  small 
cabins  in  w’hich  house  parties,  reunions, 
and  camp  sessions  can  be  held,  reserving 
the  use  of  Hanna  for  assembly  hall  and 
dining  rooms  and  for  the  faculty. 
There  is  even  talk  that  a larger  camp 
site  with  better  facilities  may  be  necessary. 
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Centennial  Celebration  In  Fall  1933 

Committee  Makes  Preliminary  Plans 


By  action  of  the  joint  trustee-faculty 
committee  on  the  Centennial  Celebration 
of  Oberlin  in  1933,  the  event  is  to  occur 
in  the  fall  of  that  year.  The  probable 
dates  will  be  Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sun- 
day, October  13-15. 

The  committee,  of  which  Grove  Patter- 
son, ’05,  trustee  of  the  College,  is  chair- 
man, has  been  holding  meetings  for  the 
past  year.  Besides  the  date  for  the  Cen- 
tennial, the  committee  has  named  several 
sub-committees,  selected  a pageant  di- 
rector, authorized  the  publication  of  his- 
torical documents  and  an  alumni  directory, 
and  decided  on  a tentative  program. 

The  general  program  of  events  is  to 
include  a meeting  attended  by  representa- 
tives of  academic  institutions  and  soci- 
eties, at  which  congratulatory  messages 
will  be  received  and  honorary  degrees 
conferred. 

A meeting  with  an  historical  program 
especially  for  the  alumni,  together  with 
an  alumni  banquet,  is  planned.  A great 
religious  service  in  the  new  Hall  Audi- 
torium will  be  held  Sunday  morning  and 
a musical  program  will  probably  be  pre- 
sented at  the  same  place  that  afternoon. 

The  most  elaborate  feature  of  the  three 
day  program  will  be  an  historical  pageant 
participated  in  by  several  hundred  stu- 
dents, alumni  and  townspeople.  An  am- 
phitheatre seating  five  thousand  people  is 
to  be  constructed  in  a natural  setting  in 
the  arboretum. 

Mr.  Thomas  Wood  Stevens,  director 
of  dramatic  and  pageant  work  at  the  Chi- 
cago Art  Institute,  has  been  engaged  to 
prepare  the  book  and  to  direct  the  pageant. 
Mr.  Stevens  has  had  extended  experience 
along  these  lines,  being  director  of  recent 
pageants  at  Northwestern  University,  St. 
Louis,  Columbus,  and  Domremy,  France. 

In  connection  with  the  celebration  sev- 


Scholarliness  is  the  central  thing  in 
college  life.  The  great  reason  underly- 
ing all  other  reasons  why  you  have  come 
to  college  instead  of  staying  at  home  or 
starting  at  once  to  earn  your  living  is 
in  order  that  you  may  win  scholarliness. 
By  scholarliness  I do  not  mean  anything 
which  requires  exceptional  brilliance  or 
burying  yourself  in  books.  I mean  loy- 
alty in  the  performance  of  the  intellect- 
ual task  — that  is,  loyalty  in  the  use  of 
your  mind. 

Such  loyalty,  such  scholarliness,  is 
within  the  reach  of  every  single  one  of 
you.  What  does  it  involve?  Five  things, 
I think:  industry,  challenge,  imagin- 

ation, discussion,  and  idealism. 


eral  documents  are  to  be  published.  Pro- 
fessor Robert  S.  Fletcher,  ’20,  will  pre- 
pare an  Historical  Source  Book  of  Early 
Oberlin,  and  Professor  P.  D.  Sherman  a 
general  history  of  Oberlin.  Historical 
monographs  will  also  be  published:  The 
Education  of  Women,  by  Emeritus  Pro- 
fessor Frances  J.  Hosford,  ’91,  The  Anti- 
Slavery  Movement,  Religion,  and  other 
subjects  by  authors  to  be  selected  later. 
An  alumni  catalog  covering  both  grad- 
uates and  non-graduates,  somewhat  sim- 
ilar to  the  one  published  at  the  time  of 
the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  in  1908,  is 
authorized.  An  account  of  the  Centennial 
Celebration  is  to  be  written  and  published 
subsequent  to  the  occasion.  It  is  prob- 
able that  memorials  to  the  founders  will 
be  arranged  for. 

The  joint  committee  is  made  up  of 
Grove  Patterson,  chairman,  George  M. 
Jones,  vice-chairman,  Amos  C.  Miller,  B. 

B.  Williams,  R.  E.  Brown,  Florence  M. 
Fitch,  J.  H.  Hall,  P.  D.  Sherman,  Clar- 
ence Ward,  Louis  E.  Hart.  The  sub- 
committee chairmen  are  as  follows:  Pub- 
lications and  Exhibits,  Julian  S.  Fowler; 
General  Publicity,  C.  K.  Matson ; Notifi- 
cation of  Other  Colleges,  Invitations,  etc., 
R.  A*  Jelliffe;  Speakers,  G.  W.  Fiske; 
Music,  Frank  Shaw;  Congratulatory  Mes- 
sages from  Foreign  Countries,  F.  B.  Artz; 
Program,  George  M.  Jones;  Pageant,  P. 
D.  Sherman;  Participation  of  Alumni, 
Louis  E.  Hart;  Memorials,  Grove  Pat- 
terson; Entertainment  of  Guests,  W.  F. 
Bohn;  Determination  of  Date,  Robert  E. 
Brown.  The  Alumni  sub-committee  is 
composed  of  Louis  E.  Hart,  ’93,  chair- 
man, Fred  W.  Gurney,  ’91,  Mrs.  Seabury 

C.  Mastick,  ’92,  George  Frederick  White, 
’9 6,  Frank  C.  Van  Cleef,  ’04,  John  G. 
Olmstead,  ’06,  Mrs.  William  S.  Cochran, 
’10,  Theodore  H.  Harvey,  ’10,  Roger  J. 
Herberts,  ’22. 


Scholarliness  involves  industry;  for  the 
foundation  of  scholarliness  is  hard, 
steady',  regular,  faithful  work.  Indus- 
try includes  initiative — readiness  to  start 
things;  and  it  includes  also  “finishia- 
tive” — the  resolution  which  sees  things 
through  after  they  are  started. 

Scholarliness  involves  challenge;  for 
the  scholar  does  not  accept  statements 
just  because  somebody  else  says  so  or 
because  the  book  says  so,  but  tests  the 
validity  of  each  new  statement  with  the 
relentless  probing  of  his  own  thought. 

Scholarliness  involves  imagination;  for 
the  scholar  does  not  receive  a new  idea 
simply  as  an  isolated  lump  of  fact  but 
lets  his  fancy  play  about  it,  discovering 


its  depths  and  its  implications. 

Scholarliness  involves  discussion;  for 
the  modern  scholar  even  more  than  the 
scholar  of  earlier  days,  refines  and  re- 
enforces his  thought  through  the  reflect- 
ive comment  of  kindred  minds. 

Scholarliness  involves  idealism;  for  the 
true  scholar  gains  ever  more  clearly  the 
consciousness  that  all  knowledge  has  in 
itself  some  energy  which  may  be  used 
for  the  welfare  of  human  society. 

The  college  experience  is  so  full  of  a 
number  of  picturesque  things  that  the 
basic  significance  of  scholarliness  is  often 
obscured.  Do  not  mistake  prominence 
for  real  significance.  They  are  by  no 
means  mutually  exclusive;  but  they  are 
by  no  means  always  found  together.  The 
speed  of  thought  is  greater  than  that  of 
any  automobile,  and  the  warmth  of  ideal- 
ism is  greater  than  that  of  any  fur  coat. 
Athletic  prowess  is  an  immensely  good 
and  a delightful  thing;  but  a single  let- 
ter on  a sweater  does  not  constitute  an 
adequate  philosophy  of  life.  The  bright 
lights  that  shine  on  the  social  marathon 
illumine  much  of  beauty  and  much  of 
joy;  but  they  pale  before  the  sweeping 
beacon  rays  of  scholarliness. 

Scholarliness  is  the  main  thing  which 
is  specific  to  college;  but  it  is  not  the 
main  thing  in  life.  The  main  thing  in 
life  is  good  will  toward  our  fellow  men 
and  women.  Scholarliness  brings  you 
wisdom  and  power,  but  scholarliness  does 
not  guarantee  the  right  use  of  that  wis- 
dom and  power.  It  does  point  one 
toward  the  right  use  of  wisdom  and 
power,  but  it  does  not  guarantee  that 
use.  Scholarliness  directed  by  good  will 
is  the  greatest  force  there  is  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  world.  Scholarliness 
confined  by  selfishness  is  an  inexcusable 
social  waste.  Scholarliness  misdirected 
by  ill  will  is  a menace  to  the  world. 
********* 

Scholarliness  and  good  will!  Scholar- 
liness is  the  main  thing  specific  to  col- 
lege. Good  will  is  the  main  thing  in 
life.  There  is  no  better  guiding  rule  for 
any  of  us,  there  is  no  better  rule  for  the 
Class  of  1934,  than  the  Golden  Rule: 
As  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,, 
do  ye  also  to  them  likewise. 


Football  Schedule 

Sept.  27 — Kenyon  at  Oberlin 

Oct.  4 — Rochester  at  Rochester 

(Opening  of  new  stadium) 

Oct.  11 — Case  at  Oberlin 

(Dads’  and  Mothers’  Day) 

Oct.  18 — Mt.  Union  at  Alliance 

Oct.  25 — Wooster  at  Oberlin 
(High  School  Day) 

Nov.  1 — Akron  at  Akron 

Nov.  8 — Reserve  at  Cleveland 
(Migration  Day) 

Nov.  15 — Miami  at  Oberlin 
(Home-Coming) 


President  Wilkins  Urges 
Scholarliness  and  Goodwill 

Excerpt  from  Opening  Talk  to  Freshman 
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Council  Hall  Passes 

Ground  Broken  for  New  Building 


Council  Hall  is  no  more.  Its  walls  be- 
gan to  come  down  in  July,  and  by  the  time 
students  returned  in  September  they  had 
entirely  disappeared.  In  their  place  were 
rising  the  basement  walls  of  the  new 
theological  buildings. 

Work  on  the  new  structures  is  progress- 
ing slowly  but  steadily,  and  February  is 
set  as  a probable  date  of  having  them 
ready  for  use.  The  main  building,  fac- 
ing Lorain  street,  will  be  pushed  to  com- 
pletion first.  This  will  contain  offices, 
classrooms,  and  chapel. 

The  architecture  is  North  Italian  as  are 
the  other  recent  buildings  on  the  campus. 
It  will  be  the  first  building  to  be  made  of 
limestone  instead  of  sandstone  or  brick. 
Its  color  will  range  from  blue-gray  to 
buff. 

The  main  building  will  form  the  front 
of  a quadrangle.  The  buildings  making 
up  the  other  three  sides  will  provide 
dormitories  for  single  students,  kitchenette 
apartments  for  married  students,  a work- 
ing library,  social  rooms,  refectory  and 
recreation  rooms. 

The  group  will  cost  in  the  neighborhool 
of  $600,000,  of  which  $400,000  is  the  gift 
of  John  D-  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  and  the  bal- 
ance the  gift  of  the  late  Mrs.  D.  Willis 
James. 

Ground  was  broken  for  the  new  build- 
ings July  to,  following  a memorial  serv- 
ice for  Council  Hall  held  in  its  chapel. 
At  this  service  Dr.  Fiske  and  Dr.  Bohn 
repeated  the  history  and  significance  of 
the  building  and  President  Wilkins  told 
of  the  possibility  of  even  a greater  service 
in  the  new  building. 

Council  Hall  was  so  named  because  its 
cornerstone  was  laid  in  1871  at  the  time 
the  National  Council  of  Congregational 
Churches  held  its  annual  meeting  in  Ober- 
lin.  It  cost  $68,000,  of  which  $20,000  was 
raised  locally.  It  was  designed  as  the 
home  of  the  Theological  Seminary  and 
was  so  used  during  the  years.  Its  dormi- 


tory sections  also  frequently  housed  col- 
lege and  academy  students. 

It  was  the  center  of  the  teaching  activ- 
ities of  many  of  Oberlin’s  most  respected 
and  beloved  teachers:  King,  Bosworth, 
Currier,  Wright,  Swing,  Mead,  Miskovs- 
ky,  Foster,  Fullerton,  Hutchins,  and  prob- 
ably Finney  the  first  year  it  opened. 

The  present  faculty  which  will  pass 
from  it  into  the  new  building  consists  of 
Dean  Graham  and  Professors  Fullerton, 
Fiske,  Youtz,  Horton,  Craig,  Brown, 
Buckler,  and  Foster. 

Until  the  new  building  is  ready  for  oc- 
cupancy, theological  classes  will  be  held 
in  the  James  Brand  House  and  Carnegie 
Library.  The  James  Monroe  House  on 
College  Place  will  furnish  offices  and 
dormitory  rooms.  Additional  dormitory 
space  is  provided  in  the  Fry  house  at  West 
College  street  and  Cedar  avenue,  and  the 
Webster  house,  174  West  Lorain  street. 


Swimming  Pool  Plans 

Plans  for  the  new  women’s  swimming 
pool  are  being  drawn  by  Walker  and 
Weeks,  Cleveland  architects.  Claude  W. 
Stedman,  ’o8,  a member  of  the  firm,  has 
prepared  the  original  sketches. 

A gift  of  $75,000  toward  the  pool  was 
received  last  spring  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Winthrop  Crane,  Jr.,  of  Dalton,  Mass. 

The  pool  is  to  be  located  on  the  edge 
of  Galpin  Field,  just  east  of  the  Allen' 
Hospital.  The  new  women’s  gymnasium, 
when  funds  are  in  hand  for  that  pur- 
pose, will  be  located  alongside  the  pool. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  plans  may  in- 
clude both  a pool  for  instruction,  15  x 
35  feet,  and  a main  pool  35  x 75  feet, 
large  enough  for  competitive  swimming. 
Lockers,  showers,  and  the  necessary  of- 
fice for  instructors  and  supervisors  will 
be  provided. 


Offices  Are  Moved 

A number  of  changes  have  been  made 
in  the  administrative  offices  of  the  Col- 
lege which  make  further  use  of  the  Men’s 
Building  and  the  old  West  Lodge. 

The  fast-growing  office  of  admissions 
has  had  to  forsake  its  quarters  in  the 
Administration  Building  to  spread  itself 
in  the  southern  half  of  the  large  room 
occupied  by  the  Alumni  Association  in 
the  east  wing  of  the  Men’s  Building. 
The  Association  continues  in  its  share 
of  the  room,  however. 

Secretary  Jones  reclaims  one  of  the 
rooms  thus  vacated  in  the  “Ad”  building, 
another  goes  to  the  publicity  bureau, 
which  now  has  the  full  time  service  of 
Miss  Dorothy  Hall  ’28.  The  office 
maintained  for  the  use  of  Professor  R. 
S.  Fletcher,  who  is  preparing  a new  Ob- 
erliniana  to  be  published  at  the  time 
of  the  Centenary,  is  placed  in  the  third 
room. 

The  faculty  stenographers  have  been 
moved  from  the  east  wing  of  the  Men’s 
Building  to  the  Office  Annex  Building, 
formerly  West  Lodge  on  West  Lorain 
street.  This  building  also  provides  pri- 
vate offices  for  several  faculty  members. 

With  the  razing  of  Council  Hall  the 
Theological  offices  have  been  established 
temporarily  in  the  old  Monroe  house,  47 
College  Place,  the  second  floor  of  which 
has  been  arranged  for  dormitory  rooms 
for  some  of  the  Theological  students. 


A Drier  Oberlin 

New  sanitary  and  surface  water  sew- 
ers were  installed  in  Oberlin  during  the 
summer  and  early  fall.  Last  year  Plum 
Creek  was  straightened  and  dredged 
from  South  Main  street  to  the  village 
line  on  the  east. 

Oberlin  cellars  and  streets  have  for 
years  been  flooded  whenever  there  were 
hard  rains  because  the  surface  water 
drainage  system  was  not  large  enough 
to  carry  off  the  extra  water. 

The  college  joined  with  the  village 
this  year  in  the  expense  of  remedying 
the  situation.  The  straightening  and 
clearing  of  Plum  Creek  was  the  first 
move.  A line  of  huge  pipes,  five  feet 
in  diameter,  was  run  from  Plum  Creek 
at  South  Main  street  up  Vine  and  west 
midway  between  Elm  and  Forest  streets, 
then  diagonally  to  the  north  ending  near 
Cedar  and  West  Lorain  streets.  A simi- 
lar line  went  north,  parallel  with  and 
about  three  hundred  feet  to  the  west  of 
Professor  street,  back  of  the  women’s 
gymnasium,  Warner  gym,  and  alongside 
the  Men’s  Building  to  Lorain  street. 

In  addition  to  this  drainage  system, 
new  sanitary  sewers  have  been  built  cov- 
ering the  same  section  of  the  village. 

Oberlin  looks  forward  to  a drier  camp- 
us and  drier  cellars  in  rainy  weather. 
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All  Our  Yesterdays,  by  H.  L.  Tomlin- 
son. Harper  & Bros. 

Those  familiar  with  Mr.  Tomlinson’s 
writing  will  need  no  commendation 
from  me  to  introduce  this  last  and  in 
some  ways  best  of  his  books.  Those 
who  are  familiar  with  Mr.  Tomlinson 
have  another  treat  before  them.  Mr. 
Tomlinson  speaks  as  a prophet  rather 
than  as  a novelist.  This  is  undoubted- 
ly one  of  the  significant  books  of  the 
year. — E.  A.  Miller. 

Differential  Equations,  by  Forest  Rav 
Moulton,  formerly  of  the  University  of 
Chicago.  The  Macmillan  Company. 

This  is  quite  a different  treatment  of 
the  subject  from  what  is  usually  given 
under  the  title  of  Differential  Equations. 
It  is  not  a recipe  book  for  solving  va- 
rious kinds  of  equations,  but  devotes 
itself  to  a rigorously  logical  develop- 
ment of  the  theory  of  certain  differen- 
tial equations  classified  according  to  the 
general  properties  of  the  functions  to 
which  the  derivatives  in  the  normal 
form  of  equations  are  equal.  There  are 
numerous  interesting  applications  se- 
lected from  a wide  range  of  subjects. 
— F.  Easton  Carr. 

Canada  and  the  United  States,  by  Hugh 
L.  Keenlyside.  A.  A.  Knopf.  1929. 

The  international  relations  are  traced 
from  1783  to  the  present.  It  is  all  well 
done,  but  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
to  the  American  reader  are  the  chapters 
on  immigration  and  emigration,  com- 
mercial intercourse,  the  World  War  and 
Post  War  relations.  Scholarly,  read- 
able, very  much  worthwhile. — Professor 
Moore. 

Athletics  in  Education,  by  Jesse  F. 
Williams  and  William  L.  Hughes.  W. 
B.  Saunders  Company.  1930. 

This  book  is  designed  by  its  authors 
to  help  educational  leaders  organize  and 
administer  a sane  program  of  athletics. 
It  points  out  the  educational  values  of 
athletic  sports  properly  conducted. 
“The  first  section  of  the  book  (5  chap- 
ters) deals  in  a general  way  with  the 
subject  of  athletics  in  education,  the 
place  of  physical  education  in  educa- 
tion, and  the  aims  of  physical  education. 
The  second  section  (10  chapters)  gives 
concrete  and  practical  suggestions  for 
the  conduct  of  athletics.”  A large  an- 
notated bibliography  of  over  ninety 
pages  gives  educational  value  to  the 
book. 

With  the  problem  of  the  wise  use  of 
leisure  time  becoming  more  and  more 
important  in  this  country,  not  only 
teachers  but  parents  will  do  well  to 
read  and  study  this  book. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Wiliams  is  a graduate  of 
Oberlin,  ’09,  and  is  now  professor  of 
phvsical  education  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, and  Professor  Hughes  was  a 
member  of  the  Oberlin  faculty  and  head 
football  coach  in  1924-25,  resigning  to 
accept  the  headship  of  the  department 
at  DePauw  University. — C.  W.  Savage. 

Real  Wages  in  the  United  States, 
1890-1926,  by  Paul  H.  Douglas.  Bos- 
ton: Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.  i93°* 
xxviii,  682.  $7.50. 

How  much  better  off  are  American 
workers  and  their  families  today,  in 


terms  of  material  goods,  than  they  were 
a generation  ago?  Professor  Douglas’ 
book  is  the  best  answer  we  have  to  this 
question.  7 he  study  is  not  confined  to 
wage  earners  in  the  usually  restricted 
meaning  of  the  term,  but  includes  a 
study  of  the  changes  in  the  annual 
earnings  both  in  money  and  in  actual 
purchasing  power  of  salaried  and  cleri- 
cal labor,  government  employees,  and 
postal  workers,  teachers  and  ministers. 
— H.  A.  Wooster. 

The  Era  of  the  French  Revolution, 
1789-1815,  by  Louis  R.  Gottschalk. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  & Company,  Boston. 
1929. 

Recent  research  has  at  many  points 
modified  the  older  conceptions  of  both 
the  French  Revolution  and  Napoleon. 
This  ably-written  account  by  Professor 
Gottschalk  for  the  first  time  makes  this 
new  material  available  in  English,  and 
in  a form  that  will  interest  the  average 
reader.  This  is  first  a lively  descrip- 
tion of  the  society  of  the  Ancient  Regime 
and  a discussion  of  the  careers  of  Vol- 
taire and  Rosseau.  This  is  followed 
by  a vivid  account  of  the  movement  of 
the  revolution  from  limited  monarchy 
through  the  Red  Terror  to  the  dictator- 
ship of  Napoleon.  The  last  chapters 
are  devoted  to  a study  of  the  growth 
and  decay  of  the  Napoleonic  Empire. — 
F.  B.  Artz. 

The  New  German  Republic:  The 

Reich  in  Transition,  by  Elmer  Luehr. 
Minton,  Balch  & Co.  1929. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  read- 
able accounts  of  modern  Germany  in 
English.  It  traces  Germany  through 
the  Revolution,  the  Weimar  assembly, 
the  making  of  the  Constitution,  and  on 
through  vicissitudes  of  treaties,  pacts, 
and  plans  for  restoration  and  reforms 
to  the  triumphant  Republic.  A well  se- 
lected bibliography  and  a splendid  in- 
dex add  to  its  usefulness.  — Karl  F. 
Geiser. 

Middletown,  Robert  S.  and  Helen  Mer- 
rell  Lynd.  Harcourt,  Brace  & Co.,  New' 
York.  1929. 

In  the  spring  of  1924  a group  of 
sociologists  descended  upon  a small  mid- 
western  city.  They  went  to  study  the 
community  as  thoroughly  and  object- 
ively as  an  anthropologist  might  study 
a tribe  of  Australians.  In  the  course  of 
a year  or  more  they  had  assembled  their 
data.  Their  findings  are  presented  in 
this  delightfully  readable  volume,  in 
which  they  combined  in  an  admirable 
manner  coldly  statistical  data  and  state- 
ments of  Middletown  citizens,  full  of 
life  and  color.  Under  such  chapter 
headings  as  “Why  Do  They  Work  so 
Hard?”  “School  ‘Life’,”  and  “Religious 
Observances,”  they  make  plain  the  ex- 
traordinary changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  American  life  since  1890,  and 
the  major  problems  which  our  com- 
munities have  to  face  today.  The  work 
is  an  excellent  mirror  of  the  civiliza- 
tion of  which  we  are  a part. — E.  L. 
Clarke. 

Human  Physiology  and  Racial  Welfare. 
Written  by  twenty-seven  authors;  edited 
by  Edmund  V.  Cowdry.  Paul  B. 
Hoeber,  Inc.,  publisher.  1930* 

This  volume  is  written  in  an  attempt 


students  to  provide  for  them- 
background  of  biological  in- 
formation before  beginning  the  more 
specialized  training  of  their  later  col- 
lege or  university  years,  and  to  assist  in 
the  adult  education  of  readers  who 
have  an  inquiring  turn  of  mind  and 
wish  to  see  a little  below  the  surface 
of  things. 

Human  beings  exhibit  curiosity  about 
all  sorts  of  things — but  especially  about 
themselves,  their  relations  to  each  other 
and  to  the  environment  in  which  they 
live.  They  wonder  how  the  race  has 
come  to  be  what  it  is  — and  what  it  is 
likely  to  be  thousands  of  years  from 
now'.  And  they  are  rash  enough  to 
wonder  whether  there  is  anything  they 
can  do  about  it. 

The  volume  in  review  comprises 
twenty-five  authoritative  essays  deal- 
ing with  “Life  in  Space  and  Time,” 
“The  Origin  of  Man,”  “Man  as  a Phys- 
iological Unit,”  “Effects  of  Environ- 
ment,” and  “The  Future.”  These  es- 
says will  serve  to  give  to  the  careful 
reader  the  modern  biologist’s  conception 
of  man’s  place  in  nature.  They  will 
also  show  how  a study  deeper  than 
mere  casual  observation  gives  knowl- 
edge concerning  diseases  and  their  con- 
trol, concerning  our  intellects  and  their 
training,  concerning  our  emotions  and 
how  they  may  be  made  to  give  increas- 
ing pleasure  and  satisfaction,  concern- 
ing our  group  activities  and  relations 
and  how  these  may  be  turned  into  such 
avenues  as  will  be  a benefit  to  both  the 
individual  and  society. — C.  G.  Rogers. 

A Room  of  One’s  Own,  by  Virginia 
Woolf.  Harcourt,  Brace  & Co.  $2.00. 

This  is  certainly  the  wittiest,  if  not 
the  wisest  of  Mrs.  Woolf’s  books.  But 
it  is  wise  enough  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses— much  wiser,  indeed,  than  many 
books  that  make  more  pretensions.  It 
deals  with  the  whole  duty  of  woman  if 
she  is  to  become  what  Mrs.  Woolf 
thinks  she  has  not  yet  become,  a great 
creative  artist. — C.  H.  A.  Wager. 

Art  in  America,  Susanne  LaFollette. 
Harper,  1929.  If  my  memory  serves 
me,  this  is  the  first  really  complete 
one-volume  manual  of  American  art 
history  which  has  appeared,  and  very 
complete  it  is  from  the  simple  begin- 
nings of  colonial  handicraft  to  the 
most  sophisticated  developments  of  re- 
cent days.  Though  the  author’s  sym- 
pathies are  inevitably  with  the  younger 
generation,  the  tone  of  the  whole 
book  is  remarkably  fair  and  shows  a 
ripe  judgment  based  on  long  study. 
In  fact,  the  very  reasonableness  and 
restraint  with  which  Miss  LaFollette 
writes  makes  the  layman  feel  that  her 
pronouncements  are  to  be  depended 
upon. 

Particularly  interesting  are  the  chap- 
ters on  the  work  of  some  of  the  paint- 
ers whose  fame  is  just  beginning  to 
become  general — Eakins  and  Ryder, 
for  example — and  no  less  illuminating 
are  the  estimates  of  some  of  our  ac- 
cepted Olympians. 

As  a piece  of  book  making,  "Art  in 
America”  is  worth  noting.  The  typog- 
raphy is  particularly  satisfying  and 
remarkably  easy  to  the  eye,  and  the 
numerous  and  well  selected  illustra- 
tions are  beautifully  reproduced  by 
the  aquatonc  process. — Julian  S.  Fowler. 
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A Short  History'  of  Mathematics,  by 
Vera  Sanford,  Ph.D.,  of  W.  R.  U. 
Houghton,  Mifflin.  $3.25. 

A valuable,  simple,  and  vividly  hu- 
man book  dealing  expertly  with  the 
story  of  mathematics.  It  will  appeal  to 
the  general  reader  and  refresh  his  inter- 
est in  mathematics.  lie  will  find  mathe- 
matics here  “a  moving  stream,  fed  by  pure 
springs  throughout  the  centuries  of  its 
progress.”  Especially  should  it  be  read 
by  every  teacher  of  high  school  mathe- 
matics and  available  for  reference  for 
high  school  students.  Though  admir- 
ably done,  it  is  unusually  uncluttered 
with  advanced  technical  matter.  Ade- 
quate but  subordinate  bibliographical 
reference  makes  this  possible.  One 
without  college  training  in  mathematics 
might  find  the  book  a delight.  To  those 
who  have  enjoyed  such  training,  either 
with  or  without  calculus,  I especially 
recommend  the  book.  To  others  I would 
say,  as  Professor  Artz  said  of  Singer’s 
History  of  Medicine,  this  book  may  also 
“contribute  much  to  your  knowledge  of 
the  past.” — M.  E.  Sinclair. 

The  Economic  Development  of  India. 
By  Vera  Anstey.  New  York:  Long- 
mans Green,  1929.  Pp.  x,  581.  This 
is  a very  competent  and  timely  work 
in  which  the  author  aims  to  present 
“ a synthetic,  impartial  view  of  the 
recent  development,  present  position, 
and  main  problems  of  Indian  eco- 
nomic life.”  It  is  replete  with  facts  as 
to  the  socio-economic  structure  and  sets 
forth  opposing  views  on  controversial 
matters.  Its  scope  is  indicated  by  the 
following  captions:  natural  resources, 
population  and  vital  statistics,  eco- 
nomic aspects  of  social  customs  and 
public  health,  transport  and  commu- 
nication, agricultural  problems  and  the 
cooperative  movement,  development  of 
large-scale  industry,  industrial  and 
commercial  policies,  labor  legislation 
and  organization,  foreign  trade,  the 
financial  system,  banking  and  currency, 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  people. — 
Paul  S.  Peirce. 

The  Ethical  Basis  of  Political  Au- 
thority, by  W.  W.  Willoughby.  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  1930.  Pp.  4.60.  Per- 
haps the  greatest  changes  in  the  in- 
tellectual realm  wrought  by  the  World 
War  were  in  the  political  field.  At  all 
events,  no  thoughtful  observer  will 
deny  that  it  is  the  field  that  contains 
the  greatest  problems  and  the  one  in 
which  the  least  progress  has  been 
made.  We  are  apparently  still  as  far 
from  getting  along  with  one  another 
politically  as  we  ever  were — at  least 
since  the  middle  ages.  Many  explana- 
tions might  be  given  as  to  why  this 
is  so;  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
improvement,  if  not  the  solution,  of  our 
political  difficulties  depends  upon  the 
application  of  sound  political  theory 
to  the  problems  of  life.  And,  if  this 
is  true,  any  work  which  aims  to  give 
an  explanation  of  the  various  theories 
that  have  been  applied  to  government 
is  to  be  commended,  especially  when 
it  comes  from  the  pen  of  one  of  our 
foremost  political  theorists.  This  is  a 
very  thorough,  well-written  book  in 
which  Professor  Willoughby  examines 
political  authority  as  it  is  viewed  by 
the  moralist,  the  very  best  of  its  kind. 
— Karl  F.  Geiser. 


Leisure  and  Its  Use,  by  May  and  Pet- 
gen.  A.  S.  Barnes  & Co.  1928. 

This  book  was  written  as  a result  of 
a commission  by  the  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association  of  America  to 
Herbert  L.  May  to  study  the  use  of 
leisure  in  the  principal  countries  of 
Europe.  He  and  his  associates  went  to 
Europe,  taking  with  them  questions  from 
many  Americans  which  suggested  a 
widespread  “superstition”  on  the  part 
of  Americans  that  European  recreation 
is  at  a much  higher  level  than  Ameri- 
can. The  conclusions  reached  from 
their  study  were:  that  wherever  provis- 
ions for  recreational  facilities  are  def- 
initely philanthropic  it  is  difficult  to 
prevent  them  from  appearing  “super- 
imposed” and  they  alienate  or  fail  to 
attract  large  portions  of  the  population 
who  could  benefit  by  them ; that  the 
problem  with  the  same  class  of  people 
under  the  same  economic  conditions 
presented  the  same  or  similar  difficul- 
ties in  every  country.  “A  good  use  of 
leisure  is  not  a geographical  matter”; 
that  the  problem  of  “ worker’s  leisure  ” 
is  not  recognized,  at  least  not  as  clearly 
in  England  as  it  is  on  the  continent. 

The  book  deals  with  materials  gath- 
ered from  about  a dozen  different 
countries  and  an  attempt  is  made  “to 
give  background,  in  the  treatment  of 
each  country,  of  the  special  racial,  so- 
cial, economic  or  educational  factors 
necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the 
leisure  problem  in  that  country.” 

The  last  chapter  is  an  article  on  Rec- 
reation in  the  United  States,  contributed 
bv  the  Playground  and  Recreation  As- 
sociation of  America. — G.  E.  Moulton. 


Any  alumnus  < who  'wishes  to  read  one 
of  these  books  and  does  not  want  to  buy 
it  and  cannot  borrow  it  from  his  home 
town  library  can  obtain  it  from  the  Ober- 
lin  College  Library. 


Book  Review 

American  Industry  and  Commerce,  by 
Edward  Dana  Durand,  ’93.  Pub- 
lished by  Ginn  k Company,  Boston. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  give 
more  definite  content  to  the  often  vague 
picture  of  the  economic  position  of  the 
United  States,  “ the  richest  nation  in  all 
history.”  It  aims  to  set  forth  systemat- 
ically the  major  facts  regarding  the  pres- 
ent riches  of  the  country,  the  character 
and  magnitude  of  its  industries  and 
commerce,  and  the  history  of  its  mater- 
ial development;  to  discover  the  basic 
causes  of  American  prosperity  and  pro- 
gress; and  to  discuss  the  relation  of  the 
general  economic  status  and  trends  of 
the  country  to  the  well-being  of  the 
masses  of  the  population.  The  emphasis 
is  upon  the  years  since  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century  which  are  thought 
to  indicate  the  general  direction  which 
economic  movements  are  likely  to  take 
for  some  time  to  come. 

The  author  starts  with  income  and 
standard  of  living,  the  income  of  a na- 
tion being  the  most  comprehensive  and 
significant  measure  of  its  economic 
strength.  Then,  in  order,  he  traces 
briefly  the  economic  progress  of  the  na- 


tion since  1800;  examines  at  length  the 
primary  factors  in  this  progress  (popu- 
lation and  natural  resources)  and  the 
secondary  factors  (education  and  re- 
search; the  position  and  attitude  of  la- 
bor; use  of  capital;  use  of  heat  and 
power;  large-scale  enterprise;  mass  pro- 
duction, standardization,  and  simplified 
practice ; system — the  reasoned  conduct  of 
business;  and  the  combination  of  individ- 
ual initiative  and  collective  action)  ; pre- 
sents a general  survey  of  economic  geog- 
raphy and  of  occupations  and  branches 
of  industry;  and  concludes  with  an  in- 
tensive study  of  agriculture,  mining, 
manufacture,  transportation  and  com- 
munication, and  foreign  trade. 

The  approach  is  statistical,  but  the 
volume  is  by  no  means  a dry  compen- 
dium of  figures.  Dr.  Durand  has  gleaned 
data  from  a vast  range  of  authoritative 
sources,  largely  governmental  compila- 
tions and  technical  official  and  pri- 
vate studies  appealing  only  to  specialists, 
and  has  made  his  findings  intelligible 
and  serviceable  to  the  general  reader. 
The  style  and  the  manner  of  treatment 
sustain  the  reader’s  interest  and  the  in- 
terpretations challenge  his  thought.  Dia- 
grams rather  than  tables  are  used  to 
supplement  the  text.  Throughout,  the 
national  picture  is  sharpened  by  interna- 
tional comparisons  and  by  emphasis  upon 
the  interrelation  of  our  industries.  The 
significance  of  material  progress  as  a 
basis  and  accompaniment  of  spiritual  and 
cultural  advance,  is  stressed.  The  gen- 
eral tone  is  conservative  and  optimistic, 
though  not  boastful  or  chauvinistic.  It 
is  not  a blanket  defence  of  the  status 
quo;  all  is  not  well,  but  the  ills  are,  as 
a whole,  minimized.  Rich  in  factual 
content  and  thoughtful  analysis,  it  is  an 
antidote  for  current  literature  of  smart- 
ness and  cynicism  or  of  superficial  gen- 
eralization. 

Paul  S.  Peirce. 


Artists  Recitals 

An  exceptionally  fine  program  of  artist 
recitals  has  been  planned  for  the  com- 
ing year,  the  calendar  for  which  follows: 
Oct.  28 — Cleveland  Orchestra,  Nikolai 

Sokoloff,  conductor. 

Nov.  4 — Jascha  Heifetz,  violinist. 

Nov.  12 — Detroit  Orchestra,  Ossip  Gabril- 
owitch,  conductor. 

Nov.  18 — Myra  Hess,  pianist. 

Dec.  10 — Lawrence  Tibbett,  baritone. 

Dec.  16 — Cleveland  Orchestra,  Nikolai 

Sokoloff,  conductor. 

Jan.  15 — Claire  Dux,  soprano. 

Feb.  10 — Roth  String  Quartet. 

Feb.  17 — Ernest  Hutcheson,  pianist. 

Mar.  3 — Cleveland  Orchestra,  Nikolai 

Sokoloff,  conductor. 

Mar.  17 — Jose  Iturbi,  pianist. 


The  Alumni  Association  needs,  in  ord- 
er to  complete  its  file,  copies  of  the  Hi- 
O-IIi  for  1917,  1924,  >926.  Contributed 
copies  will  be  highly  appreciated. 
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Dr.  Lord  Honored 

Dr.  Louis  E.  Lord,  professor  of  classics, 
was  honored  last  summer  by  the 
Greek  and  the  Italian  governments. 

The  Greek  honor,  the  Order  of  the 
Redeemer,  the  highest  order  of  Greek 
chivalry,  was  presented  him  in  Athens  in 
July  at  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
by  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  It 
was  in  recognition  of  his  services  to 
the  cause  of  Greek-American  friendship 
rendered  as  a member  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Hellenic  Interests  in  America,  for  mem- 
bership on  the  Managing  Committee  of 
the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies 
in  Athens,  and  for  services  as  Annual 
Professor  of  that  school  in  1928-29. 


The  Italian  Order  was  the  Commenda- 
tore  della  Corona  d’ltalia.  This  was  con- 
ferred for  services  to  the  American  Acad- 
emy in  Italy  as  a member  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  and  as  Annual  Pro- 
fessor of  Latin  in  the  Academy,  1923-24, 
and  especially  for  services  to  Italy  in  con- 
nection with  the  organization  and  the 
management  of  the  Virgilian  Pilgrimage 
and  Aeneid  Cruise  last  summer.  On  the 
Aeneid  Cruise  five  hundred  American 
teachers  were  taken  over  the  route  fol- 
lowed by  Aeneas  from  Troy  to  Italy,  in- 
cluding stops  at  all  the  places  where 
Aeneas  landed  from  Troy  to  Carthage 
and  to  Cumae.  The  presentation  was  to 
have  taken  place  in  Rome,  but  since  Dr. 
Lord  did  not  go  there,  the  diploma  and 
the  medal  were  sent  through  the  Italian 
Embassy  at  Washington  and  presented  by 
the  Italian  Consul  General  in  Cleveland 
in  September. 


Oberlin  to  Hear  Byrd 

Among  the  many  lecturers  scheduled 
for  Oberlin  this  year  is  one  by  Rear-Ad- 
miral Richard  E.  Byrd.  Admiral  Byrd 
is  to  be  in  Oberlin  December  ir  to  tell 
of  his  experiences  at  the  South  Pole.  lie 
brings  'with  him  some  of  the  members 
of  his  party.  This  is  an  event  of  some 
note  since  he  will  not  lecture  elsewhere 
in  Ohio  during  the  1930-31  season. 


In  Memory 
of  Professor  Root 

In  order  to  continue  the  work  in  which 
the  late  Professor  Azariah  S.  Root  was 
so  interested,  Mrs.  Anna  Metcalf  Root  has 
just  given  $1,000  to  the  Oberlin  Library, 
to  be  used  to  start  a History  of  Printing 
Fund  in  Memory  of  A,  S.  Root.  Only  the 
income  of  the  fund  is  to  be  used,  to  pur- 
chase books,  pamphlets,  and  other  mater- 
ial relating  to  the  history  of  printing. 

Professor  Root,  for  forty  years  Librarian 
of  the  College,  was  a nationally  known 
figure  in  the  library  world,  and  the  dean 
of  American  librarians.  His  cherished 
dream  was  to  discover  the  truth  in  the 
controversy,  which  has  raged  ever  since 
1456,  concerning  the  place  where  printing 
really  originated.  He  spent  many  years 
in  research,  and  much  time  in  Europe, 
amassing  information  on  the  early  days 
of  printed  books.  It  is  Mrs.  Root’s  wish 
<0  start  a fund  that  may  go  on  with  this 
work,  bearing  the  name  of  the  man  to 
whom  it  was  so  vital. 


Dormitory  Changes 

The  opening  of  school  has  brought  with 
it  this  fall  a number  of  changes  in  dorm- 
itories, although  the  men’s  quadrangle 
had  not  as  yet  been  started. 

The  only  new  college  house  is  what 
was  the  home  of  the  late  Azariah  S. 
Root,  150  N.  Professor  street,  and  bears 
his  name.  Mrs.  Gertrude  Hintz  acts  as 
matron  of  Root  House,  dormitory  for 
men. 

Delta  Lodge,  15 1 N.  Professor  street, 
continues  as  previously,  a men’s  rooming 
and  boarding  house  under  its  own  man- 
agement, although  the  College  is  its  new 
landlord. 

Lauderleigh  Hall  is  no  more.  At  least 
not  as  such,  for  it  has  changed  its  name 
to  La  Maison  Francaise,  with  Mme. 
Lahaurine-Johnston  continuing  as  direc- 
trice. 

The  old  French  House,  118  W.  Col- 
lege street,  has  another  new  name,  this 
time  Royce  House.  Many  alumni  will 
remember  it  as  Bartlett  House  and  old- 
er ones  will  recall  the  years  it  was  the 
home  of  the  Royce  family  and  of  Mrs. 
A.  A.  F.  Johnston.  Mrs.  Jane  C.  Negus 
is  matron  of  this  girls’  dormitory. 

The  Men’s  Commons  is  now  known  as 
the  Freshman  Dining  Hall,  confining  its 
hungry  horde  to  members  of  that  class 
only.  The  retirement  of  Mr.  Bischoff 
as  manager  of  the  Men’s  Building  left 
a vacancy  that  has  been  filled  by  Max 
Chapman  ’30. 

Two  new  matrons,  Mrs.  Laura  B.Lich- 
liter  and  Mrs.  Mabel  M.  Haddock,  are 
in  charge  of  Fairchild  and  Ellis  cottages. 

Changes  in  private  houses  are  few,  of 
which  probably  the  most  generally 
known  is  the  change  in  name  of  the 
Abbey,  25  College  Place,  to  Bachelor 
House. 


Tantae  Molis  Erat 

With  all  the  world  celebrating  the 
second  millenium  of  Virgil’s  birth  this 
fall,  Oberlin  proffers  its  homage  to 
the  great  Mantuan  in  the  form  of  a 
pageant,  written  for  the  occasion  by  Dr. 
Wager,  which  will  be  presented  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  departments  of 
classics  and  English. 

The  pageant,  entitled  “Tantae  Molis 
Erat” — “so  great  a task  it  was  to  found 
the  Roman  race” — is  in  the  manner  of  a 
mediaeval  mystery  play  and  comprises 
seven  great  episodes  in  the  history  of 
Aeneas,  beginning  with  the  arrival  of 
the  shipwrecked  Trojans  at  Carthage 
and  concluding  with  the  conquest  of  Tu- 
mus.  Of  the  seven  episodes,  the  recep- 
tion of  Aeneas  by  Dido  and  the  descent 
into  Avernus  have  received  especial  em- 
phasis and  deserve  much  praise. 

Like  many  mediaeval  mystery  plays 
Dr.  Wager’s  Virgilian  pageant  is  writ- 
ten in  both  prose  and  verse.  The  pro- 
logue, various  interpretations,  and  the 
epilogue  are  delivered  in  iambic  trimeter 
by  Virgil  himself,  who  remains  in  the 
background  throughout  the  play,  fulfill- 
ing the  mediaeval  conception  of  Virgil 
the  magician  or  wise  man.  There 
are  also  two  songs  sung  by  Iopas  and 
Musaeus.  The  action  of  the  play  is  done 
in  prose  that  is  embellished  with  many 
of  the  sage’s  own  phrases,  beautifully 
translated,  and  artfully  woven  into  the 
dialogue. 

The  Roman  mystery  play  is  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  McLaughlin  and  Miss 
Nash,  who  have  been  busy  casting  stud- 
ents for  the  principal  roles.  The  cast 
will  include  about  one  hundred,  of  which 
some  forty  will  have  speaking  parts. 
The  pageant,  to  be  presented  on  the  15th 
of  October,  will  be  staged  against  the 
rear  of  the  Administration  Building. 

Those  alumni  who  so  eagerly  turn  to 
the  monthly  “To  Whom  It  May  Con- 
cern” and  who  have  a deep  and  abid- 
ing reverence  for  Dr.  Wager,  will  be 
glad  for  the  opportunity  to  return  to 
view  the  pageant  written  by  him  in  hon- 
or of  the  Virgil  whom  they  may  have  first 
met  in  the  Classics  in  Translation  course. 


Chapel  Acoustics 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  discover  the 
causes  of  the  poor  acoustic  properties  of 
Finney  Chapel.  Professor  Dayton  C- 
Miller  of  Case  School,  an  acoustic  engin- 
eer, was  in  Oberlin  studying  the  situation 
the  past  summer  and  is  recommending 
that  certain  experiments  be  tried  this 
year. 

For  several  years  amplifying  systems 
have  been  used  to  help  carry  the  speaker’s 
voice  to  all  parts  of  the  chapel.  No  sys- 
tem has  yet  proved  entirely  satisfactory. 
It  is  hoped  that  Dr.  Miller’s  efforts  to  dis- 
cover and  remedy  the  causes  will  be  more 
fruitful. 
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Oberlin  Becomes 
Convention  City 

Oberlin  was  the  center  of  unusual  ac- 
tivitv  during  the  last  of  August. 

Four  hundred  young  men  from  all  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
foreign  countries  gathered  on  the  campus 
for  the  annual  international  convention  of 
the  Junior  Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew. 

Leading  clergy  and  laymen  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  made  up  the  greater 
share  of  the  speakers.  Among  these  were 
representatives  from  ten  foreign  countries. 
The  Men’s  Building  and  First  Church 
were  used  for  the  meetings. 

Plans  for  launching  an  international 
movement  for  the  purpose  of  interesting 
young  men  more  actively  in  the  church 
were  adopted.  The  University  of  the 
South,  Sewanee,  Tenn.,  was  selected  as 
the  1931  convention  city. 

In  June  Oberlin  had  been  the  scene  of 
an  inter-racial  conference  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  Commission  on  Church  and 
Race  Relations  of  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches.  Over  a hundred  women  from 
the  North  and  South  representing  the 
Negro  and  White  races  spent  three  days 
in  discussion  of  interracial  problems. 
Miss  Rhoda  E.  McCulloch,  ’io,  of  the 
National  Board  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  was 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  conference. 

Comments  from  the  attendants  at  the 
two  conventions  were  highly  flattering  to 
the  Oberlin  officials  who  handled  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  college,  and  to  Ober- 
lin as  a convention  city.  Dean  Klingen- 
hagen  looked  after  the  Interracial  Confer- 
ence and  Frank  Tobin  the  Brotherhood 
meetings. 


Ohio  Teachers  Meet 

Oberlin  alumni  teaching  in  the  north- 
eastern section  of  Ohio  are  to  meet  at 
luncheon  Friday,  October  31,  at  Hotel 
Winton,  Cleveland.  This  is  at  the  time 
of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  North  East- 
ern Ohio  Teachers  Association. 

This  Oberlin  group  met  for  the  first 
time  last  year  with  B.  F.  Stanton,  ’96,  of 
Alliance,  presiding.  David  P.  Simpson, 
’92,  principal  of  West  High  School,  Cleve- 
land, is  president  this  year.  The  speakers 
are  to  be  Professor  Walter  M.  Horton 
and  President  Wilkins.  Music  will  be 
furnished  by  faculty  members  and  stu- 
dents of  the  conservatory. 


Wellington  Celebrates 

Wellington,  Oberlin’s  neighbor  nine 
miles  to  the  south,  celebrated  the  seventy- 
fifth  anniversary  of  its  incorporation  on 
August  20-22.  It  was  also  the  diamond 
jubilee  of  the  Wellington  Fair. 

Among  the  special  features  of  the  oc- 
casion was  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone 
of  a $70,000  annex  to  the  Herrick  library, 
the  gift  of  the  late  Ambassador  to  France, 
Myron  T.  Herrick.  The  speaker  on  this 
occasion  was  Dr.  William  E.  Barton,  t ’90. 


Association  Needs  Increased  Support 

In  the  annual  statement  of  subscription  and  membership  dues 
being  sent  out  in  October  alumni  are  being  asked  to  share  in  the 
expense  of  the  Alumni  Association  to  the  extent  of  paying  the  reg- 
ular membership  of  $2.50  as  well  as  the  magazine  subsciption  of 
$2.50.  It  is  hoped  that  an  increasing  number  of  alumni  will 
push  up  from  the  $3.50  combination  to  the  full  $5.00  payments. 
The  continuing  and  enlarging  service  of  the  Alumni  Asociation  re- 
quires a larger  income. 


Herr  Bischoff  Retires 

John  K.  Bischoff,  for  22  years  custodian 
of  the  Men’s  Building,  retired  September 
1.  Herr  Bischoff  and  Frau  Bischoff  came 
to  Oberlin  in  1898,  opening  a men’s  dor- 
mitory on  the  old  Finney  property,  where 
only  German  was  spoken  at  the  table. 
Two  years  later  they  moved  to  a house 
where  now  stands  the  Men’s  Building 
and  made  it  into  a wromen’s  dormitory 
with  both  men  and  women  in  the  dining 
room.  In  addition  Herr  Bischoff  tutored 
and  assisted  in  the  German  department 
of  the  college. 

When  this  house  was  torn  down  to 
make  room  for  the  Men  s Building,  Herr 
Bischoff  became  time-keeper  for  the  con- 
tractor and  then  custodian  of  the  com- 
pleted building. 

When  the  war  came  the  Bischoffs 
loyally  supported  their  adopted  coun- 
try. Their  two  sons  not  only  en- 
tered the  service  but  Mr.  Bischoff  be- 
came a good  friend  of  all  the  boys  of  the 
S.  A.  T.  C.,  looking  after  their  physical 
needs  and  being  in  charge  of  their  hospi- 
tal during  the  influenza  epidemic. 

Mr.  Bischoff  was  a graduate  in  medi- 
cine and  theology  at  the  Missionary 
Training  School,  Basel,  Switzerland,  and 
had  expected  to  enter  foreign  missionary 
service,  when  ill  health  forced  him  to 
change  his  plans  and  he  came  to  Amer- 
ica. He  has  spent  a large  share  of  his 
Sundays  preaching  in  the  Lutheran 
churches  of  Cleveland,  Lorain,  Elyria, 
Amherst,  and  other  nearby  cities. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bischoff  will  continue 
their  residence  in  Oberlin  at  158  South 
Cedar  ave. 


Choir  Development 

The  Oberlin  Graduate  School  of  The- 
ology,  which  for  the  past  two  years  has 
sponsored  a junior  choir  contest  at  Lake- 
side, Ohio,  is  also  to  sponsor  a senior 
choir  contest  next  year.  These  contests 
and  festivals  are  held  in  the  summer 
during  the  assembly  season  of  the  Lake- 
side Association  in  the  auditorium  at 
Lakeside  on  Lake  Erie,  across  the  bay 
from  Sandusky. 

There  are  several  hundred  permanent 
summer  residents  there  and  hundreds 
more  who  come  in  for  special  conferences. 

Professor  Don  Morrison  of  the  Oberlin 
Conservatory  faculty  is  director  of  the 


contests  and  festivals.  He  is  also  mu- 
sical director  for  the  Lakeside  Association 
and  had  the  past  summer  assisting  him 
twenty-four  students  from  Oberlin  who 
made  up  the  orchestra,  string  quartets 
and  trios  that  provided  music  during  the 
summer.  The  young  people  gave  daily 
concerts,  five  special  concert  programs  and 
the  vested  string  choir  furnished  the  mu- 
sic at  the  Sunday  services.  Many  of  the 
students  also  had  individual  pupils  in  in- 
strumental music. 

The  increased  interest  in  choir  develop- 
ment as  shown  through  these  contests  is 
highly  gratifying  to  the  School  of  The- 
ology officials  and  the  expanded  program 
is  the  result.  Choir  directors  interested  in 
the  movement  may  secure  further  details 
from  Professor  Don  Morrison,  Oberlin. 


Opening  of  School 

The  official  opening  of  the  school  year 
occurred  Wednesday,  September  17,  with 
the  registration  of  upperclassmen.  Fresh- 
man Week,  as  usual,  opened  the  previous 
Friday  with  the  numerous  lectures,  sight- 
seeing tours  about  the  campus,  health  ex- 
aminations, intelligence  tests  and  other 
forms  of  introduction  to  the  new  life.  The 
extra  days  also  gave  the  freshmen  the  op- 
portunity to  become  acquainted  with  class- 
mates before  being  distracted  by  the  rest 
of  the  students. 

According  to  the  first  count  of  students, 
the  enrollment  is. as  follows: 


COLLEGE 

Men 

Women 

Freshmen  

181 

159 

Sophomores 

124 

1+9 

Juniors  

135 

131 

Seniors  

136 

127 

Graduates  

20 

25 

Specials 

5 

Total  

596 

596 

CONSERVATORY 

Freshmen  130 

Sophomores  120 

Juniors  74 

Seniors,  B.M 26 

Seniors,  P.S.M 29 

Total  379 

SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY 

Juniors  2 6 

Middlers  7 

Seniors  9 

Graduates  17 

I otal  cq 
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Western  Reserve  and  Case  Affiliate 


Western  Reserve  University  and  Case 
School  of  Applied  Sciences  of  Cleveland 
have  entered  into  a working  agreement 
that  will  bring  the  two  institutions  much 
closer  together,  even  though  their  camp- 
uses have  been  adjacent  to  one  another 
for  many  years. 

The  Case  Alumnus  recently  said,  in 
part,  quoting  President  William  E. 
Wickenden  of  Case: 

It  was  felt  that  the  basic  ends  de- 
sired— elimination  of  competition  and 
duplication  in  realms  of  common  effort, 
the  creation  of  a graduate  school  of  pure 
and  applied  science  and  an  institution  of 
industrial  research,  the  establishment  at 
some  future  time  of  a school  of  public 
administration  and,  in  general,  planning 
for  the  future  on  a scale  which  meets 
the  needs  of  the  community  comprehen- 
sively— could  be  reached  under  a plan  of 
cooperation  in  which  the  two  institutions 
would  preserve  their  identities,  yet  take 
an  equal  share. 

The  first  provision  of  the  proposed 
plan  is  that  each  institution  will  retain 
its  independence  in  the  fields  it  now  oc- 
cupies exclusively,  i.e.,  Western  Reserve 
in  medicine,  law,  dentistry,  pharmacy, 
education,  social  service  and  the  like  and 
Case  in  engineering.  The  central  fea- 
ture is  a joint  organization  for  financ- 
ing and  maintaining  work  in  common 
fields.  Under  this  plan  a group  of  scien- 
tific laboratories  ample  for  the  needs  of 
all  the  cooperating  institutions  would  be 
built  on  the  Case  campus  and  all  the 
teachers  of  the  mathematical,  physical 
and  natural  sciences  would  be  incorpo- 
rated in  the  Case  faculty.  Adelbert  Col- 
lege, on  the  other  hand,  would  become 
a distinctly  humanistic  college,  and  Case 
men  would  receive  their  work  in  lan- 
guage, literature,  history,  economics  and 
kindred  subjects  under  its  teaching  force. 

The  two  student  bodies  would  remain 
distinct  as  at  present.  Men  wishing  the 
A.B.  degree  would  register  in  Adelbert, 
and  those  wishing  the  B.  S.  in  Case,  nor- 
mally during  the  entire  course.  Case 
would  have  curricula  in  other  forms  of 
applied  science — physics,  chemistry,  ge- 
ology and  biology — as  well  as  engineer- 
ing, and  would  be  free  to  set  her  own 
requirements  for  entrance  and  for  grad- 
uation. Case  would  award  her  own  de- 
grees and  maintain  her  own  alumni 
body.  Presumably  the  student  organiza- 
tions, athletics,  fraternities  and  campus 
life  of  the  two  institutions  would  remain 
quite  as  distinct  as  at  present. 

The  joint  organization  which  Case  and 
Reserve  would  share  equally  in  main- 
taining would  have  control  of  the  gradu- 
ate school,  institute  of  industrial  research, 
school  of  public  administration,  and  pos- 
sibly other  activities  which  would  need 
to  draw  upon  both  faculties  and  plants. 

The  interchange  of  teaching  which 
the  plan  contemplates  would  make  it  nec- 
essar\  to  set  up  an  interfaculty  Senate 
for  purposes  of  coordination.  Through 
this  body  the  Case  faculty  would  exer- 


cise a due  measure  of  control  over  the 
teaching  of  English  and  other  humanis- 
tic subjects  to  its  students j likewise  the 
other  cooperating  faculties  would  super- 
vise the  teaching  of  the  sciences  to  their 
students.  Apart  from  this  function  the 
Senate  would  be  purely  an  advisory 
body.  In  all  probability  students  taking 
professional  courses  in  science  and  en- 
gineering would  be  taught  in  separate 
sections  from  students  in  arts  or  educa- 
tion who  elect  scientific  branches.  Wo- 
men would,  of  course,  be  seen  on  the 
Case  campus  and  in  the  Case  labora- 
tories, but  would  only  rarely  be  found 
in  the  same  sections  with  Case  men. 


Twenty-five  Years 
Service  in  Library 

Miss  Edith  Thatcher  retired  September 
i after  25  years’  service  as  an  assistant 
in  the  library.  For  many  years  she  was 
at  the  charging  desk  but  more  recently 
at  the  reserve  book  desk. 

Miss  Thatcher  came  to  Oberlin  as  a 
student  from  Chatham  Center,  Ohio,  in 
1882.  Her  study  in  Oberlin  was  inter- 
rupted by  necessary  absences  during 
which  she  taught  school,  and  it  was  not 
until  1901  that  she  received  her  degree. 
She  was  a member  of  Aelioian  and  dur- 
ing later  years  was  active  in  the  Eastern 
Star.  She  plans  to  continue  her  resi- 
dence at  68  Walnut  street,  Oberlin. 


Shansi  Agricultural  Work  Provided 
With  Headquarters 


Through  a generous  act  of  Dr.  K’ung, 
the  agricultural  department  of  the  Shansi 
schools  is  now  provided  with  an  ade- 
quate headquarters  for  its  experimental 
work.  An  old  garden  owned  by  Dr. 
K’ung  has  been  added  to  by  the  purchase 
of  adjoining  property  and  the  total  fitted 
up  by  him  with  proper  buildings  at  a 
cost  of  about  eight  thousand  dollars  local 
currency.  This  has  been  turned  over  by 
Dr.  K’ung  to  the  agricultural  department 
for  its  free  use. 

Upon  beginning  agricultural  work  in 
Shansi  a year-and-a-half  ago  there  was 
available  no  place  adapted  to  such  pur- 
poses. An  appropriation  from  the  Board 
of  Trustees  to  meet  this  need  was  used  in 
the  construction  of  several  buildings, 
which  proved  to  be  inadequate  and  not 
well  located.  Through  the  past  year 
agricultural  equipment  and  experimental 
work  have  been  housed  in  various  odd 
places.  But  this  gift  of  Dr.  K’ung  pro- 
vides a location  which  is  at  once  large 
enough  for  present  needs,  conveniently  ar- 
ranged, well  located,  and  expandable. 

The  total  area  included  is  more  than 
two  acres.  This  is  enclosed  by  a wall  in 
which  have  been  built  buildings  to  house 
laborers,  to  store  seeds  and  implements 
and  to  provide  rooms  for  the  carrying  on 
of  operations  connected  with  the  experi- 


High  School  Day 

The  College  has  sent  out  invitations 
to  400  high  schools  scattered  throughout 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  West 
Virginia,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
and  Indiana,  inviting  the  Junior  and 
Senior  students,  their  parents  and  teach- 
ers to  come  to  Oberlin  on  Saturday,  Oc- 
tober 25  to  attend  the  second  High  School 
Dav  at  Oberlin.  In  the  morning  the 
guests  will  he  taken  to  classes  and  will 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  see  the  Camp- 
us under  the  guidance  of  Oberlin  stud- 
ents, alumni  and  faculty.  In  the  after- 


mental  work.  One  more  elaborate  build- 
ing serves  as  an  office,  an  exhibit  room, 
and  a classroom  for  such  classes  and  lec- 
tures or  demonstrations  as  it  may  be 
wished  to  hold  on  the  experimental 
grounds.  One-half  of  the  total  area  is 
reserved  for  experimental  work  with  do- 
mestic animals. 

The  irrigated  experimental  farm  given 
by  Mr.  George  Hemingway  lies  across 
the  road  from  the  new  headquarters.  Be- 
sides these,  the  school  has  a dry  farming 
experimental  plot  and  a fruit  orchard  in 
the  neighboring  township  of  Ch’ing  Yuan. 

Work  with  wheat,  kaoliang,  cotton,  and 
sugar  beets  has  already  been  started  by 
Mr.  Moyer  and  his  assistants.  A booth 
showing  the  work  of  the  experimental 
farms  w'as  located  at  the  annual  fall  ba- 
zaar in  the  city  of  Taiku.  Several  thous- 
and people  visited  the  exhibition. 

This  equipment  will  play  an  important 
part  in  the  Shansi  agricultural  program. 
Through  it  there  has  been  provided  a 
center  which  adequately  houses  the  ex- 
perimental work.  Those  in  charge  feel 
that  this  addition  is  valuable  in  putting 
this  part  of  the  program  on  a more  sub- 
stantial basis.  Its  provision  should  make 
possible  a larger  and  more  effective  pro- 
gram. 


noon  the  high  school  folks  will  be  guests 
of  the  College  at  a football  game  with 
Wooster.  Following  the  game  there  will 
be  a reception  given  them  by  President 
Wilkins  and  the  faculty.  In  the  evening 
they  are  invited  to  the  All-College 
dance. 

A special  feature  of  the  High  School 
Day  is  a series  of  competitive  examina- 
tions in  ten  subject  fields,  each  high 
school  senior  competing  in  one  field.  One 
scholarship  for  men  and  one  for  women 
will  be  awarded  in  each  field.  These 
scholarships  are  for  $300.00,  thereby  pro- 
viding full  tuition  for  one  year. 
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Howard  H.  Carter 

In  Memoriam 

BY  CHARLES  K.  BARRY 


ined  as  the  joining  of  the  Choir  invis- 
ible, 

“Of  those  immortal  dead  who  live 
again 

In  minds  made  better  by  their  pres- 
ence : 


Howard  H.  Carter  was  born  in  Tall- 
madge,  Ohio,  June  9th,  1855.  He  entered 
the  Preparatory  Department  of  Oberlin 
College  with  the  Class  ot  ’77,  but  chang- 
ing his  course  was  graduated  from  the 
Conservatory  of  Music  with  the  Class 
of  ’74.  After  three  years  of  teaching,  he 
went  to  Leipzig  for  graduate  study,  re- 
turning to  the  Oberlin  Conservatory  as 
Instructor  and  later  as  Professor  of  Pi- 
ano, which  position  he  held  till  his  re- 
tirement in  1923.  He  married  in  1892 
Miss  Harriet  N.  Wright.  In  1915  he 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  from  Oberlin  College.  He  died 
in  Oberlin,  September  19,  1930. 

Such  is  the  brief  record  of  a man  re- 
served and  unassuming  in  personality, 
of  a singular  modesty  and  an  unwilling- 
ness to  accept  any  adequate  recognition 
of  his  ability  and  the  importance  of  his 
work,  but  who  left  an  indelible  impres- 
sion on  two  generations  and  won  an  en- 
during place  in  the  history  of  the  institu- 
tion to  which  for  nearly  half  a century 
he  devoted  the  full  strength  of  his  life. 

Howard  Carter,  on  his  mother’s  side, 


belonged  to  a family  well  known  in 
the  annals  of  Oberlin.  His  cousin,  Al- 
bert A.  Wright,  was  Professor  of  Geolo- 
gy, Natural  History,  and  Botany,  and  at 
one  time  acting  President  of  the  College. 
Another  cousin,  Mary  Wright,  was  In- 
structor in  Mathematics  and  acting 
Dean  of  Women.  His  mother  was 
a woman  of  much  charm  and  in- 
telligence and  for  her  time  an  accomp- 
lished musician,  and  it  was  doubtless 
from  her  that  Howard  inherited  the 
musical  gifts  which  were  to  make  him 
so  distinguished  a figure  among  the  men 
and  women  whose  names  are  associated 
with  the  work  of  the  Conservatory. 

How  rare  and  exceptional  those  gifts 
W'ere  became  at  once  apparent  when, 
circumstances  obliging  him  to  give  up 
his  academic  work,  he  could  devote  his 
entire  strength  to  the  study  of  music; 
and  his  record  in  the  Leipzig  Conserva- 
tory was  so  brilliant — his  playing  of  the 
Bach  Chromatic  Fantasie  and  the  Schu- 
mann Concerto  was  long  remembered 
there — that  it  became  a matter  of  course 
that  he  should  be  recalled  to  Oberlin  to 
join  the  remarkable  group  of  teachers 
which  Professor  Rice  had  assembled 


around  him,  and  whose  enthusiastic  de- 
votion to  the  high  ideals  for  the  study 
of  music  made  it  possible  for  the  Ober- 
lin Conservatory  to  attain  the  position 
of  power  and  influence  it  has  long  held. 

But  the  importance  of  such  teaching 
as  that  of  Howard  Carter  was  perhaps 
most  significant  in  its  effect  on  his  in- 
dividual students  who  found  in  it  the 
inspiration  and  standards  which  were 
to  be  the  foundation  of  whatever  was 
to  be  deserving  and  successful  in  their 
own  later  work.  Those  students  are  to 
be  found  wherever  the  art  of  music  is 
cherished,  and  they  consider  it  their 
greatest  honor  to  carry  on,  in  however 
humble  a way,  the  tradition  of  the  no- 
bility of  that  art  and  the  responsibility 
of  those  who  worked  in  it.  How  nobly 
this  great  tradition  was  exemplified  in 
Howard  Carter,  his  students  reverently 
acknowledge  and  gratefully  remember. 

If  indeed  immortality  is  to  be  imag- 


********* 

To  make  undying  music  in  the 
world, 

Breathing  as  beauteous  order  that 
controls 

With  growing  sway  the  growing  life 
of  man.” 

Such  immortality  must  truly  be  that 
of  Howard  Carter,  who  though  dead,  yet 
speaks  to  those  who  felt  his  inspiration 
and  his  enthusiasm  for  the  great  art 
that  was  the  passion  of  his  life. 


Oberlin  golfers  have  all  kinds  of  op- 
portunities this  year.  The  real  enthusi- 
asts are  still  trudging  the  nine-hole 
course  “out  by  the  cemetery,”  though 
many  others  are  following  the  miniature 
fad,  either  on  East  College  or  East  Lo- 
rain streets.  An  indoor  course  is  located 
in  what  was  formerly  a store  on  North 
Main  street. 


Miss  Hosford  Guest  of 
Southern  California  Alumni 


Four  sisters  of  Oberlin  visiting  in  Cal- 
ifornia were  greeted  by  the  Southern 
California  Alumni  Association  on  the 
afternoon  and  evening  of  August  23, 
1930.  One  of  them,  Miss  Frances  J. 
Hosford,  guest  of  honor  for  the  day,  who 
had  already  given  us  through  the  last 
Alumni  Magazine  her  beautiful  concep- 
tion of  The  Oberlin  Idea,  brought  to  us 
in  a delightful  manner  so  many  of  the 
close  associations  and  changes  which  we 
in  the  far  West  long  to  hear  about. 

The  afternoon  was  spent  in  informal 
visiting  and  in  a tour  of  the  galleries 
at  the  California  Art  Club  in  Los  An- 
geles, as  the  guest  of  J.  Holmes  Ford, ’13, 
a member  of  the  Art  Club,  where 
an  exhibition  of  oils,  paintings  and  wood 
blocks  by  artist  members  of  the  club 
were  being  exhibited.  Later  a pot  luck 
picnic  was  served  under  the  beautiful 
trees  of  Barnsdall  City  Park,  adjacent 
to  the  Art  Club. 

President  J.  Frank  Burke  presided 
at  the  evening  meeting.  Others  who 
brought  greetings  beside  the  speaker  of 
the  evening,  Miss  Hosford,  were  Mrs. 
Metta  Barnes  Edwards,  ex-’6i,  Mrs. 
Frances  Steele  Pratt,  ’69,  and  Mrs.  Char- 
lotte Patchin  Bickford,  ’69,  Miss  Alice 
Terrell,  ’88,  who,  after  spending  the 
last  36  years  in  China,  paid  a beautiful 
tribute  to  Oberlin  and  its  influences  when 
she  stated  that  if  she  had  her  life  to 
live  over  again,  she  would  wish  to  live  it 
just  as  she  has.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cedric 
Johnson  told  of  Commencement  week  in 
Oberlin.  Eva  Kurtz  Ghrist,  c’19,  and 
Gladys  Long  Oxford,  cx-’i7,  accompan- 


ied in  the  singing  of  Oberlin  songs. 

Those  present  were:  Mrs.  Anna  Free- 

man Garretson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  J.  Car- 
son,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Bridge,  Dr. 
John  Fisher  Peck,  Miss  Feme  Tudehope, 
J.  Holmes  Ford,  Miss  Lena  B.  Porter, 
Mrs.  Marion  LaFavor,  Misses  Mary  and 
Harriette  Lay,  Miss  Gertrude  E.  Mead, 
Mrs.  Mildred  Leader  Moses,  Miss  Olga 
Roberts,  Miss  Lelia  E.  Johnson,  Mrs. 
Marguerite  Stough  Lowery,  Mrs.  E.  L. 
Stough,  Miss  Katherine  Leonard,  Miss 
Frances  J.  Hosford,  Miss  Mary  Hos- 
ford, Mrs.  W.  H.  Aldrich,  Mrs.  C. 
W.  Foote,  Mrs.  Theo.  E.  Tenney, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Frank  Burke,  Mrs. 
Mary  Burke  King,  Mrs.  Agnes  Herb, 
Miss  Mildred  Blair,  Misses  Ruth  and 
Gertrude  Mount,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  H. 
Cozzens,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Orrie  E.  Ghrist, 
Miss  Florence  Hamilton,  Mrs.  Hanna- 
belle  Horton  Grant,  Miss  Eloise  W. 
Snell,  Mrs.  Metta  B.  Edwards,  Dr.  Ed- 
wards, Mrs.  E.  A.  Bishop,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
E.  A.  Farrington,  Miss  Grace  T.  Pom- 
pilly,  Mrs.  Ruth  K.  Acheson,  Mrs.  Fran- 
ces S.  Pratt,  Miss  Helen  Pratt,  Miss 
Grace  E.  Arnold,  Mrs.  Gladys  Long 
Oxford,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Winkler, 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Read  Katzeman,  Mr. 
Katzeman,  Mrs.  Ella  Boorman  Bull, 
Misses  Harriet  J.  and  Abbie  M.  Allyn’ 
Miss  Alice  Terrell,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Stilesj 
Mrs.  Alice  Thompson  Snow,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  David  R.  Rubin,  Mrs.  J.  B.  East- 
man, Mrs.  Fred  L.  Bickford,  Miss  Ethel 
Jane  Davis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cedric  John- 
son, and  Miss  LaMoille  V.  Pugh.  Many 
of  the  children  were  there  also. 

L.  M.  P.  V. 
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News  of  Alumni 


'68-69 — Mrs.  Amelia  Denison  Mills 
died  at  her  home  in  Oberlin  Septem- 
ber ii. 

■■jo Henrv  B.  Wolcott  tvas  honored 

September  2 in  Port  Maria,  Jamaica,  in 
recognition  of  fifty  years  of  service  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Mary.  The  function 
was  arranged  and  carried  out  by  the 
Custos  of  the  parish  and  other  members 
of  the  parochial  board  for  the  purpose 
of  presenting  an  address  and  a souvenir 
to  the  Rev.  Wolcott. 

'■j 3 — Mrs.  Sarah  Edwards  Jones  died 
May  1 8,  1930. 

>82 — Mrs.  Eva  Emery  Dye  received 
the  doctor  of  literature  degree  from  Ore- 
gon State  College  last  June.  Mrs.  Dye 
is  considered  the  foremost  historian  and 
author  in  the  northwest.  Among  her 
best  known  works  is  “ McLaughlin  and 
Old  Oregon.” 

c’82 — Mrs.  Florence  Hall  Clague, 
widow  of  Charles  H.  Clague,  ’82,  died 
at  her  home  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  in 
August,  after  a short  illness.  After  grad- 
uation from  the  conservatory  she  con- 
tinued there  in  the  position  of  instructor 
for  two  years  and  again  from  1918-20. 

’85-'89_Henry  Park  Schauffler  died 
July  6 in  Florence,  Italy.  After  attend- 
ing Oberlin  academy  and  conservatory, 
Dr.  Schauffler  graduated  from  Amherst 
and  Hartford  Theological  Seminary.  He 
served  pastorates  in  Connecticut  and 
New  York  City  and  for  several  years 
was  superintendent  of  the  Brooklyn  City 
Mission.  He  had  spent  the  last  three 
years  in  Europe,  one  year  as  acting 
president  of  Constantinople  College  for 


Women. 

’88 — The  husband  of  Conde  Wilson 
Hickok,  Frederick  S.  Hickok,  died  June  21. 

ex-’89 — Elmer  E.  Hopkins,  who  stud- 
ied in  the  academy  and  college  in  Ober- 
lin from  1882  to  1887  and  then  gradu- 
ated from  Denison  University,  passed 
away  July  7.  Mr.  Hopkins  for  24  years 
had  been  treasurer  of  Denison.  He  was 
also  treasurer  and  trustee  of  the  Baptist 
church,  a member  of  the  town  council, 
and  active  in  civic  and  social  affairs  of 
the  community.  He  leaves  his  widow, 
Carrie  Bell  Deming,  ’86,  a daughter, 
two  sons,  and  a sister. 

’91 — William  F.  Ireland,  pastor  of  the 
Spearfish  Congregational  church  of  Spear- 
fish,  S.  Dak.,  died  August  2,  following 
an  operation  for  appendicitis.  Among 
the  relatives  surviving  Mr.  Ireland  are 
W.  Rutherford  Ireland,  ’19,  a son  < a 
brother,  Frank  Ireland,  ’89-'93,  and  a 
sister,  Lilia  L.  Ireland,  ’88-’90. 

’91— Marcia  Millikan,  the  one-year- 
old  granddaughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Rob- 
ert E.  Millikan,  died  from  suffocation  at 
her  grandparents’  home  in  Pasadena, 
Calif.,  July  23.  Marcia’s  parents.  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Clark  Millikan,  were  abroad 
and  little  Marcia  was  spending  the  sum- 
mer with  her  grandparents.  Awaking 
from  her  nap  she  tried  to  crawl  out  ot 
her  crib,  which  was  equipped  with  a 
screen  cover.  She  evidently  pushed  this 
high  enough  to  get  her  head  out,  but 
was  caught  at  the  neck  when  her  hand 
slipped  and  the  cover  dropped,  bhe  was 
dead  when  found  a few  minutes  later 
'92 — Mrs.  Helen  Clark  du  Toil,  with 
her  husband,  and  daughter,  Grace,  re- 
turns to  her  home  in  Pinelands,  South 
Africa,  in  October  after  spending  the 


summer  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  with  her  sis- 
ter, Mrs.  Diamond. 

m’qS — George  B.  Landis  is  helping  to 
raise  the  $3,000,000  ministerial  pension 
fund  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  South. 

t’99 — Dr.  William  N.  DeBerry,  for  31 
years  the  pastor  of  St.  John’s  Congrega- 
tional church  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  has 
been  asked  to  become  executive  of  an 
organization  under  the  auspices  of  the 
community  chest  of  Springfield  to  serve 
the  social  and  economic  needs  of  the 
colored  population  of  that  city. 

’99,  ’00 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Merle  Davis 
(Valborg  W.  J.  Vea)  sailed  August  30 
from  New  York  to  Geneva,  where  Mr. 
Davis  has  accepted  the  position  of  di- 
rector of  a new  bureau  of  Social  and  In- 
dustrial Research  under  the  Interna- 
tional Missionary  Council. 

’01 — Florence  E.  Woodruff,  daughter 
of  Mrs.  Althea  Rowland  Woodruff,  was 
married  September  3 in  Lee,  Mass.,  to 
Robert  E.  Hiller  of  Hurley,  N.  Y.  Mrs. 
Hiller  is  a graduate  of  Antioch  college. 

’01 — The  death  of  T.  Nelson  Bene- 
dict of  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  occurred 
June  30. 

t’03 — Paul  L.  Corbin,  who  has  been  in 
Henry,  III.,  during  the  past  two  years, 
has  returned  to  Taiku,  Shansi,  China. 
For  several  years  Mr.  Corbin  has  not 
been  connected  with  the  academy,  but  is 
in  charge  of  general  missionary  work 
within  Shansi  province. 

’o3 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Vincent  and 
third  child  are  on  their  way  home  from 
the  Philippines  via  Asia  and  Europe. 
Two  children  are  already  in  America. 
The  Vincents  will  settle  permanently  in 
the  States. 

’o5 — Robb  O.  Bartholomew  has  been 
made  treasurer  of  the  Cleveland  Adver- 
tising Club.  Mr.  Bartholomew  is  a lead- 
ing attorney  of  Cleveland. 

t’o6 — Samuel  R.  McCarthy  had  the 
honor  of  being  the  official  delegate  from 
Montana  to  the  Fifth  International  Con- 
gregational Council  held  in  Bournemouth, 
England,  July  1-8.  On  his  return  to  Mon- 
tana the  Rev.  McCarthy  celebrated 
eight  years  of  service  in  Livingston, 
Mont.,  by  laying  the  cornerstone  of  a 
new  church  building. 

>07— Carroll  S.  Lyman  has  taken  a po- 
sition with  the  Hastings  Pavement  Co., 
H asti ngs-on-H udson,  N.  Y.  His  address 
is  now  6-H  Broadoak  Apt.,  2 Oakmont 
avenue,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

’o7 — Claredon  A.  Bisbee  was  with  an 
archaeological  party  last  winter  from 
the  Los  Angeles  museum  excavating  the 
prehistoric  ruins  at  Casa  Grande,  Ariz. 
Address,  844  Loma  Drive,  Hermosa 
Beach,  Calif. 

’og — Rev.  and  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Stick 
have  returned  to  their  missionary  work 
in  Natal,  South  Africa,  after  spending 
a furlough  in  Oberlin. 

’09— Irene  Pennington  received  the  de- 
gree of  bachelor  of  science  in  library 
science  in  June  from  Western  Reserve 
University. 

’09— Ernest  C.  Pye  and  family  are 
spending  the  year  in  Oberlin  while  Mr. 
Pye  is  on  furlough  from  his  duties  as 
president  of  the  School  of  Religion  in 
Athens,  Greece.  They  are  living  at  120 
East  College  street. 

’IO — Arthur  J.  Richardson,  husband 


of  Grace  Hastings  Richardson,  passed 
away  suddenly  on  June  23,  1930.  Mrs. 
Richardson  and  son,  who  is  a freshman 
in  the  school  of  engineering,  Northwest- 
ern University,  are  now  residing  at  1119 
Maple  avenue,  Evanston,  111. 

’ii — Ruth  Ingram  has  accepted  the 
position  of  superintendent  of  nurses  and 
professor  of  nursing  at  the  Washington 
University  Medical  School  at  Barnes 
hospital,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

’13 — Albert  E.  Howell  has  accepted 
the  position  of  director  of  the  field  de- 
partment of  Ormsby  Village,  the  Louis- 
ville and  Jefferson  county  children’s 
home  at  Anchorage,  Ky.  Ormsby  Vil- 
lage has  more  than  1300  children  com- 
mitted to  its  care,  of  whom  370  are  res- 
idents, the  others  being  placed  with  rel- 
atives and  in  foster  homes  under  super- 
vision of  the  field  department. 

’13 — Enid  G.  Brown  married  Dr. 
Harry  W.  Allen  in  Red  Wing,  Minn., 
on  August  12.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  are 
at  home  at  1841  Irving  avenue  N.,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

’14 — Only  two  months  after  losing  his 
wife,  Sarah  Jones  Dipman,  through  diph- 
theria, Carl  W.  Dipman  met  with  furth- 
er loss  last  summer  when  the  youngest 
of  his  four  children,  a son  aged  five, 
was  burned  to  death  with  a small  neigh- 
bor boy  in  a chicken  house  in  the  back 
yard. 

’15 — J.  Warren  Severy,  professor  of 
botany  in  the  University  of  Montana, 
has  received  a leave  of  absence  for  a 
year  and  is  carrying  on  botanical  re- 
search in  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Mrs.  Severy  and  their  two  sons  are  with 
him.  Address,  2218  Regent  street,  Mad- 
ison, Wis. 

’15 — Merritt  A.  Vickery  has  joined  in 
the  formation  of  a partnership  for  the 
practice  of  law  under  the  name  of  Vick- 
ery, Duffey  & Vickery,  with  offices  at 
510  Plain  Dealer  Bldg.,  527  Superior  ave- 
nue, Cleveland,  Ohio. 

’15 — The  death  of  Ellis  E.  Edwards 
occurred  in  August  following  an  opera- 
tion in  Milwaukee.  Mr.  Edwards  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  Gladys  Longe- 
necker  Edwards,  ’18,  and  three  small 
children. 

’15 — Thomas  Neill  received  an  M.A. 
degree  in  education  from  Western  Re- 
serve University  in  June. 

’15 — Bruce  R.  Baxter  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  to  the  president  at  the 
University  of  Southern  California.  Mr. 
Baxter  will  continue  to  conduct  the 
daily  chapel  service,  which  is  broadcast 
by  station  KMPC. 

’15 — Professor  Norvil  Beeman  has  been 
appointed  as  dean  of  the  college  of  sci- 
ence in  the  Fukien  Christian  University, 
Foochow,  China. 

’ 16 — John  Alden  Sessions,  Jr.,  5-year- 
old  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Ses- 
sions (Marjorie  Emmons),  died  at  his 
home  in  Waukegan,  111.,  in  June  from 
tonsilitis  and  pneumonia. 

’16 — Roy  E.  Tillotson  has  left  a coach- 
ing position  at  Miami  College  to  accept 
the  appointment  of  director  of  physical 
education  and  football  coach  at  Frank- 
lin College,  Franklin,  Ind.  Mr.  Tillot- 
son succeeds  Lysle  K.  Butler,  ’25,  who 
has  become  football  coach  at  Oberlin. 

’17 — Twin  girls,  Ann  Elizabeth  and 
Janet,  were  born  on  June  28  to  Mrs. 
Franklin  F.  Graham  (Jean  Porter)  of 
Goyez,  Brazil. 
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■ , - The  splendid  class  letter  of  1917, 

published  July,  1930,  opens  with  the  fol- 
lowing: . 

The  White  House,  Washington. 

Dear  Classmates: 

J am  glad  to  learn  that  I am  still  re- 
garded as  a member  of  the  class  of  1917 
of  Oberlin  College.  The  associations  of 
college  life  have  always  been  very  dear 
to  me,  and  though  my  hours  of  school 
contact  with  you  were  few,  they  were 
happy  ones  and  are  most  pleasantly  re- 
membered. 1 send  cordial  greetings  to 
all. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Herbert  Hoover. 

•,g — Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neil 
Greensides  (Norma  Hutton)  on  March 
29,  a daughter,  Beverly  Ann. 

t’,g Edward  M.  Gilliard  contributed 

an  article  entitled  “The  International 
Labor  Organization”  to  the  American 
Journal  of  Socioloc/y.  It  appeared  in  the 
September  issue  of  that  magazine. 

c'iS — Charles  W.  Lawrence  received 
an  A.M.  degree  in  music  in  June,  1930, 
at  the  University  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Lawrence  is  now  assistant  professor  of 
music  at  that  institution. 

c’18 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  H.  Carrel 
(Anna  J.  Leiphart)  reside  at  3308  Eu- 
clid Heights  blvd.,  Cleveland  Heights, 
Ohio. 

’18 — Dr.  C.  Zent  Garber,  formerly  as- 
sociate pathologist  at  the  Peking  Union 
Medical  College,  has  joined  the  Roy 
Chapman  Andrews  paleontological  expe- 
dition to  Mongolia  as  physician  and  as- 
sistant. 

’18' — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Rye  (Ger- 
aldine Bowen)  are  the  parents  of  a son, 
born  September  2,  in  Los  Angeles. 

’19,  ’18 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  D. 
Lewis  (Ruth  Curtis)  have  positions  in 
the  university  library,  University  of  Del- 
aware, Mr.  Lewis  as  librarian  and  Mrs. 
Lewis  as  cataloguer. 

'20 — The  marriage  of  Dr.  Hui  Ching 
Yen  to  President  C.  J.  Lin  of  the  Fukien 
Christian  University,  Foochow,  China, 
took  place  last  fall.  Mrs.  Lin,  after  ex- 
tended study  in  America  and  gaining 
the  medical  degree  from  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  served  on  the  staff  of  the 
Peiping  Union  Medical  College  and  later 
on  the  Fukien  University  staff  during 
1927-28,  taking  the  physics  courses. 

’21 — Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond 
T.  Mover,  on  June  23,  a daughter, 
Susan  Lee,  in  Taiku,  Shansi,  China. 

'21 — John  T.  Salter,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  government,  University  of  Okla- 
homa, has  received  a fellowship  from 
the  Social  Science  Research  Council  for 
next  year.  Dr.  Salter’s  project  will  be, 
"The  Ward  Leader:  A Study  of  the 
Republican  Party  Organization  in  Phila- 
delphia.” 

c’21 — Helen  Marshall  married  Dr. 
Ralph  Bromelmeier  July  15  at  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind. 

’21 — A daughter,  Prudence  Van  Slyke, 
was  born  on  July  11  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Louis  P.  Yochem  (Margery  Ballintine) 
of  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

’22-23 — Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee 
Goerner  of  Oberlin,  a son,  Robert  Erf, 
on  June  20. 

22  Dorotha  L.  Whitney  graduated 
from  Western  Reserve  University  in 
June  with  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  sci- 
ence  in  library  science. 


’22 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  B.  Fenwick 
(Katharine  Bruce)  announce  the  birth 
of  Jane  Boyd  on  May  28  in  Cleveland. 

c’22 — Born  to  Rev.  and  Mrs.  D.  H. 
Decherd  (Rebecca  Burgner)  a son,  Don- 
ald Wilson,  on  August  1 at  Kewanee, 
111. 

’22 — Alden  II.  Emery  delivered  the 
commencement  address  at  the  gradua- 
tion exercises  of  Oxon  Hill  high  school, 
Anacostia,  Md.,  June  18.  Mr.  Emery  is 
with  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

’23 — Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Felton 
Colwell  (Helen  Graham)  a son,  Thomas 
Graham,  on  August  27  in  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

’23 — Arthur  T.  Martin,  who  was  a 
graduate  student  in  the  Columbia  law 
school  last  year,  has  been  appointed  act- 
ing assistant  professor  of  lawT  at  Ohio 
State  University. 

’23 — Annie  Jeanette  Beebe  graduated 
from  Western  Reserve  University  in  June 
with  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science 
in  library  science. 

’23 — The  marriage  of  Ruth  Savage, 
daughter  of  Professor  and  Mrs.  C.  W. 
Savage,  to  Carlton  J.  Mesfort  of  Lisbon, 
Ohio,  took  place  May  29.  Mr.  Mesfort 
is  a member  of  the  coaching  staff  at  Case 
School  of  Applied  Science.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mesfort  are  at  home  at  2489  Over- 
look road,  Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio. 

’23 — Margaret  Dann  has  been  ap- 
pointed research  assistant  in  physiology 
at  the  Cornell  University  medical  school, 
New  York  City,  for  this  year.  Her  ad- 
dress is  477  First  avenue,  New  York 
City. 

m’23,  23 — On  June  14  Frances  Castle- 
man  and  Dr.  D.  Norman  Craig  wrere 
married  in  East  Falls,  Va.  Among  the 
bride’s  attendants  wras  Elizabeth  Craig, 
’28.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Craig  are  living  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  where  Dr.  Craig  is 
a member  of  the  scientific  staff  of  the 
Bureau  of  Standards. 

’24 — John  Gurney  has  recently  become 
a member  of  Roxy’s  Gang,  appearing  a 
number  of  times  in  that  theater.  After 
graduating  from  Oberlin  Mr.  Gurney 
continued  his  studies  in  business  admin- 
istration at  Harvard,  but  has  now  turned 
to  the  field  of  music.  He  studied  in  New 
York  and  Paris  and  was  for  a time  wTith 
the  American  Grand  Opera  Company. 

’24 — Robert  W.  Babione  graduated 
from  Western  Reserve  last  June  with 
the  M.D.  degree.  Dr.  Babione,  with  the 
rank  of  lieutenant,  will  be  an  interne  at 
the  U.  S.  Naval  Station,  Great  Lakes, 
111.,  this  year. 

’24 — Helen  M.  Douthitt  received  the 
M.A.  degree  in  history  last  June  from 
Western  Reserve  University. 

’24 — Margaret  W.  Dawson  graduated 
from  Western  Reserve  with  the  degree 
of  M.A.  in  art  in  June. 

c’24 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joe  Janik  (Alta 
R.  O’H  arrow)  are  living  at  2741  S. 
Koesner  street,  Chicago,  111. 

’24,  ’24 — The  wedding  of  Lenore  Ade- 
laide Smith  and  J.  Donald  Hanawalt 
was  solemnized  in  Oberlin  on  August 
20.  The  bride  was  attended  by 
Ruth  Gibson,  ’24.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hana- 
walt are  making  their  home  at  2015  Day 
street,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  where  Dr. 
Hanawalt  is  engaged  in  physics  research 
for  the  University  of  Michigan. 

’24 — A son,  David  Allison,  was  born 
to  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Ray  Gibbons  on  July 


25.  During  the  past  summer  Rev. 
Gibbons  was  working  for  a Ph.D.  de- 
gree at  Wawoki  Camp,  a research  camp 
supported  by  the  sociology  department  of 
Western  Reserve  University.  September 
1 he  returned  to  his  pastorate  in  West- 
brook, Me.,  a suburb  of  Portland. 

c’24 — David  H.  Heydenburk  is  the 
composer  of  a “Quartet  in  B minor”  for 
piano  and  strings,  the  slow  movement 
of  which  was  played  last  June  at  the  an- 
nual recital  by  the  composition  pupils  of 
Adolph  Weidig,  with  whom  Mr.  Hey- 
denburk is  continuing  his  study  in  Chi- 
cago. 

’24 — Edith  M.  Lewis  is  teaching  gen- 
eral science  in  the  junior  high  school 
in  Elmhurst,  111.  Address,  3945  Kenil- 
worth avenue,  Elmhurst,  III. 

’25 — George  E.  Hunsberger  has  re- 
turned to  Oberlin  for  further  study  in 
the  economic  department. 

’25 — Arthur  S.  Carruthers,  husband  of 
Helen  Hill  Carruthers,  has  accepted  a 
position  with  the  Union  Trust  Bank  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  a member  of  the  Mid- 
land Marine  Bank  group.  Mr.  Carruthers* 
duties  as  head  of  the  investment  depart- 
ment will  be  to  modernize  the  trust  de- 
partment in  that  bank  in  accordance  with 
present  New’  York  practice. 

’25 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  C.  Smith 
announce  the  arrival  of  Conrad  Andrew- 
on  September  3 in  Honolulu.  Mr. 
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Smith  is  now  instructor  in  history  in 
McKinley  high  school  in  Honolulu 
after  spending  the  summer  as  a ranger 
in  the  Hawaii  National  Park. 

’25 — Ruth  A.  Johnston  was  married 
September  2 to  Dr.  Beverly  L.  Clarke  of 
New  York.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Clarke  are  at 
home  at  218  W.  Tenth  street,  New  York 
City. 

’25—  Alberta  M.  Peterson  and  C.  Wal- 
lace Sandberg  were  married  June  28  in 
Jameston,  N.  Y.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sand- 
berg are  at  home  at  95  E.  Virginia 
Blvd.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

’26 — The  marriage  of  Nancy  Hous- 
ton, daughter  of  Mrs.  Minnie  A.  Hous- 
ton of  Sandwich,  111.,  to  Truman  M. 
Crowell  occurred  July  12. 

’26 — The  marriage  of  Louise  A.  Har- 
rington, daughter  of  Mrs.  George  L. 
Harrington,  to  Robert  E.  Busey  occurred 
August  9 in  Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Busey  arc  at  home  at  709 
Hazelwood  avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

’26 — Lloyd  W.  Judd  received  the  M.D. 
degree  from  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity in  June  and  will  be  an  interne  at 
Lutheran  hospital,  Cleveland,  this  year. 

’26 — The  editor  wishes  to  correct  the 
notice  appearing  in  the  July  issue  of 
the  Alumni  Magazine  that  Miss  Edna 
May  Griffith  of  Detroit  and  S.  Charles 
Kendeigh  were  married  April  26.  This 
should  read,  Miss  Edna  May  Griffith 
and  Charles  Ward  Kendeigh  were  mar- 
ried April  26.  Charles  Ward  Kendeigh 
before  his  marriage  lived  on  Woodland 
avenue,  Oberlin,  though  he  never  attend- 
ed Oberlin  College. 

’26 — The  marriage  of  S.  Charles  Ken- 
deigh to  Dorothy  E.  Sutton  of  Cleveland 
Heights  took  place  September  6.  Ed- 
ward H.  Sutton,  ’27,  acted  as  best  man 
and  ushers  at  the  ceremony  from  Ober- 
lin were  Harold  C.  Jones,  ’28,  and  Frank 
C.  Yocom,  ’28.  Mr.  Kendeigh  received 
a Ph.D.  degree  from  the  University  of 
Illinois  this  spring. 

’26 — The  marriage  of  Beth  Scudder 
to  Dr.  William  W.  Thoms  has  been  an- 
nounced. The  wedding  took  place  July 
5 in  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  Thoms 
was  formerly  a missionary  to  China.  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Thoms  have  left  for  Arabia, 
where  Dr.  Thoms  will  be  engaged  in 
doing  medical  missionary  work. 

’26 — Alma  Willis  and  Lester  A. 
Looney  of  Pelham,  N.  Y.,  were  married 
August  23  in  Oberlin. 

’26 — J.  Howard  McMillen  received  a 
Ph.D.  degree  in  physics  at  Washington 
University  in  June  and  is  continuing  at 
the  university  as  a research  associate. 
Dr.  McMillen’s  field  of  work  is  electron 
collisions  in  gases. 

’26,  '27- — The  marriage  of  Esther  H. 
Wood  to  Victor  H.  Ewald  was  solemn- 
ized in  Aspinwall,  Pa.,  June  28. 

’26,  ’28— -Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Jones 
(Sarah  Bosworh)  are  the  parents  of 
Frances  Elizabeth,  born  May  6.  Mr. 
Jones  received  an  M.A.  degree  in  Eng- 
lish at  Cornell  University  in  June  and 
is  continuing  his  study  toward  a Ph.D. 

’27,  ’26 — The  marriage  of  Jane  How- 
ard to  David  M.  Robb  occurred  in  Italy 
this  summer.  Mr.  Robb  will  teach  this 
year  in  Colgate  University,  Hamilton, 
N.  Y. 

’27 — William  C.  Etchelberger  received 
the  Ph.D.  degree  in  chemistry  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  in  June.  At 
present  he  is  holding  a National  Re- 


search Council  fellowship  in  chemistry 
at  Columbia  University,  working  with 
Professor  Victor  K.  LaMer. 

’27 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  J.  Schlenker 
announce  the  marriage  of  their  daughter, 
Ruth  Hutton,  to  Harold  Nelson,  August 
16,  in  Chicago. 

’27 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  P.  Howells 
(Norine  Hower)  are  the  parents  of 
Laurine  Allyn,  born  June  30  in  Still- 
water, Okla. 

’27 — Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Al- 
bert Ramey  (Audrey  Hyde)  a daugh- 
ter, Nancy  Eleanor,  on  June  13  in  Clear- 
held,  Pa. 

’27 — Charlotte  Bowmar  and  Chester 
A.  Mead  were  married  June  3 in  Web- 
ster Groves,  Mo.  They  are  making 
their  home  at  228  S.  Prospect  street, 
Granville,  Ohio. 

’27 — Elizabeth  Ferguson  received  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  science  in  library 
science  from  Western  Reserve  University 
in  June. 

’27 — Paul  E.  Lies  completed  work  for 
and  received  the  LL.B.  degree  at  West- 
ern Reserve  last  June. 

’27 — John  P.  Knight  received  an  LL.B. 
degree  this  spring  at  Western  Reserve 
University. 

’27 — The  marriage  of  Katherine  Al- 
thea Johnson,  daughter  of  Mr.  Everett 
C.  Johnson  of  New  London,  O.,  to  Paul 
S.  Fancher  occurred  June  16.  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Fancher  are  at  home  at  272  Post 
avenue,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

’27 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Preucil 
(Lois  Pollard)  are  the  parents  of  a 
daughter,  Lois  Ann,  born  June  20.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Preucil  are  living  at  714  Bon- 
nie Brae,  River  Forest,  111. 

’27 — Edwin  A.  Howe,  who  was  one 
of  the  ten  of  his  class  to  be  elected  to 
the  Order  of  the  Coif,  honorary  legal 
fraternity,  received  the  degree  of  LL.B. 
at  Western  Reserve  University’  in  June. 

’27,  ’28 — The  marriage  of  Evangeline 
Andrews  to  William  M.  McCord  oc- 
curred June  14  in  Canton,  Ohio.  Eliza- 
beth Parsons,  ’27,  acted  as  bridesmaid 
and  Gaylord  LeRoy’,  ’30,  as  best  man. 
Among  those  present:  Mrs.  Grace  Rood, 
’90,  Mrs.  Mary  McCord  Parsons,  ’21, 
Mrs.  Marian  Downing  Andrews,  ’23, 
Marjorie  Whitlock,  ’23,  and  Helen  Mc- 
Cord, ’32.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McCord  are 
at  home  at  94  Cottage  street.  New  Ha- 
ven, Conn. 

’27,  ’29 — Mary  C.  LeRoy  became  the 
bride  of  Frederick  A.  Funkhouser,  Jr., 
in  Oberlin  August  30.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Funkhouser  are  living  in  Cleveland, 
where  Mr.  Funkhouser  is  a member  of 
the  Cleveland  Symphony  orchestra. 

’28 — Mildred  Stiefel  and  Francis  H. 
Langell  were  married  August  7 in  Read- 
ing, Mich.  Among  those  present  at  the 
ceremony  were:  W.  Hoyt  Logan,  ’29, 

who  acted  as  usher,  Alice  Louise  Smith, 
’28,  Conna  E.  Bell,  ’29,  and  the  Misses 
Mary  and  Helen  Ilodgman,  ’27. 

’28 — Robert  K.  Reischatier  has  received 
the  $1500  Yenching  scholarship  which 
will  enable  him  to  study  toward  a Ph.D. 
in  history  in  Harvard.  Mr.  Reischauer 
for  the  last  two  years  has  been  teaching 
in  the  school  for  European  and  Ameri- 
can children  in  Tokyo,  Japan. 

’28 — The  marriage  of  Eleanor  Mary 
Ayres  to  Carmen  Edwards  of  Findlay, 
Ohio,  took  place  June  11  in  Lorain,  Ohio. 
Marjorie  Beard,  ’28,  attended  Miss 
Ayers  as  maid  of  honor  and  Lorain  Ed- 


This  strong,  progressive  bank  with  Capital 
Surplus  and  Profits  of  more  than  $100,000.00 
and  Resources  of  over  $900,000.00  respectful- 
ly solicits  you  banking  business. 

For  more  than  25  years  this  bank  has 
rendered  a general  banking  service  to 
Oberlin  and  community,  and  during  this 
period  our  resources  have  steadily  increased 
and  the  circle  of  friends  widened. 

We  render  every  Banking  Service 
efficiently. 


The  Peoples  Banking  Co* 

I.  L.  PORTER,  Cashier. 
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A New  Book 
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OBERLIN  INN 

(Replacing  Park  Hotel) 

Barbara  Ann  Shoppe 

W.  D.  Hobbs,  Manager 
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A Step  Ahead! 
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Tell  our  Advertisers  that  you 
saw  their  advertisement  in 
The  Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine 


JOHN  M.  HALL 

ATTORN  E Y-AT-LAW 
Cable  Address,  “McHall” 

701  Standard  Oil  Bldg.,  Tenth  and 
Hope  Sts.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


DAN  EARLE 

Oberlin  ’01  Michigan  ’05 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 

General  Civil  Practise 
Henry  Bldg.  Seattle,  Wash. 


J.  Hnsfi  Smith,  M.L.A. 

Landscape  Architect  and  Engineer 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 
Land  Subdivision  Private  Estates 
School  Grounds  Cemeteries 

Parks  Playgrounds 


The  Best  in  Drugs 
PHONE  US 
WE  DELIVER 


Whitman's  Sampler 

Tostwiach  Eats 

OHLY’S 

“on  the  corner” 


John  Hancock  Series  

Can  she  wait  for  the 
courts  to  decide? 

In  the  event  of 
your  death,  the  transfer  of  your 
funds  or  property  involving  your 
signature  must  be  handled  through 
the  courts.  Has  your  wife  the 
ready  cash  to  live  on  for  an  in- 
definite period,  to  say  nothing  of 
taking  care  of  certain  inevitable 
expenses,  and  other  pressing  ob- 
ligations? 

A way  to  prevent  the  sacrifice 
of  some  of  the  valuable  holdings 
in  your  estate  is  to  provide  a fund, 
immediately  available  through  a 
John  Hancock  life  insurance 
policy,  sufficient  to  cover  all  con- 
tingencies. 


or  Boston.  Massachusctts 


Inquiry  Bureau,  197  Clarendon  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

Please  send  booklet,  "This  Matter  of 
Success.” 

Name,,, 

Address 

A.C.. 

Ocer  Sixty-ScOcn  Years  in  Business  — 


wards,  sister  of  the  groom,  as  brides- 
maid. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwards  are  at 
home  at  3112  Bradwell  avenue,  Cleve- 
land,  Ohio. 

c Dorothy  Brandon  has  returned  to 
Oberlin  to  study  for  an  A.B.  degree. 

’28— Margaret  Giesy  was  married  to 
Jerome  N.  Miller  July  5 in  Lancaster, 

c’28— Gerald  M.  Frank  and  Mildred 
R.  Betts  of  Oberlin  were  married  June 
28  in  Erie,  Pa.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
are  at  home  at  the  Pasadena  apartments, 
Elyria,  O. 

’28,  ’28 — The  marriage  of  Marjorie 
Smith  and  Francis  Gravit  occured  Aug. 
24  in  Rossi yn,  Va.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gra- 
vit are  living  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
where  Mr.  Gravit  is  assistant  professor 
in  the  department  of  French  at  the  Un- 
iversity of  Michigan. 

~8 — Aubrey  Rosecrans  has  been  em- 
ployed to  teach  mathmematics  in  the 
high  school  at  Delaware,  O. 

c 28,  ’28 — Evelyn  H.  Mackey  and 

William  H.  King,  Jr.,  were  united  in 
marriage  in  Lansing,  Mich.,  on  June  28. 

’28 — Winifred  Wells  lias  taken  a posi- 
tion as  technician  in  the  departments 
of  laboratory  determinations  and  X-ray 
diagnosis  in  the  Community  Hospital, 
Montclair,  N.  J. 

’28 — Richard  E.  Currier  and  Betty  H. 
Beatty,  Oberlin  Kindergarten  ’27,  were 
married  in  Erie,  Pa.,  June  13.  Gordon 
Spelman  ’28  attended  Mr.  Currier  as 
best  man. 

’28 — Alfhild  Johnson  has  a position 
at  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medi- 
cal Research.  Address:  237  E.  104  st., 
New  York  City. 

028 — Hugh  Williamson  has  accepted 
the  position  of  dean  of  music  at  Flora 
Macdonald  College,  Red  Springs,  N. 
Car.  During  the  past  summer  Mr.  Wil- 
liamson continued  work  in  piano  with 
Edwin  Hughes  in  New  York  City,  as 
well  as  taking  work  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity and  the  Institute  of  Musical  Art. 

’28 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  E.  Bracken 
announce  the  marriage  of  their  daugh- 
ter, Dorothy  Margaret,  to  Francis  J.  Pet- 
tijohn,  former  instructor  in  geology  and 
geography  at  Oberlin,  on  August  9,  Lo- 
rain, O. 

’28 — Announcement  has  been  made  of 
die  engagement  of  Martha  Waugh  to 
George  Irwin  Rohrbough  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.  Miss  Waugh  is  teaching  this 
year  at  Stephens  college,  Columbia,  Mo. 

’28 — Ladley  Husted  is  teaching  fellow 
in  botany  in  the  University  of  Virginia. 

’28 — Harold  C.  Jones  is  assistant  in 
botany  in  the  University  of  Nebraska. 

’28,  ex’30 — Stanley  Hall  and  Grace 
Boynton  were  married  Sept.  12  in  To- 
ledo. 

’29 — On  Aug.  16  Beatrice  Ralston  was 
married  to  Maurice  fleeter  in  Clarion, 
pa.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heeter  are  making 
their  home  in  Sommerville,  Pa. 

’29 — M.  Sadayasu  is  doing  graduate 
work  in  economics  at  the  University  of 
California.  Address:  1777  Euclid  Ave., 
Berkeley,  Calif. 

’29— Ralph  Eckert  has  entered  the 
Oberlin  theological  seminary  after  fill- 
ing a charge  in  Wing,  N.  Dak.,  duiing 
the  summer. 

*29 — Mabel  Simms  has  accepted  a po- 
sition to  teach  in  the  high  school  at 
Morenci,  Mich. 


’29 — Esther  Radachy  has  been  appoint- 
ed a graduate  assistant  in  psychology 
at  Oberlin. 

’29 — Alfred  W.  Downes  graduated 
from  Western  Reserve  in  June  with  the 
degree  of  M.  A.  in  chemistry. 

’29 — Anne  H.  Arnold  received  the 
degree  of  M.  A.  in  history  from  Wes- 
tern Reserve  in  June. 

’29 — The  marriage  of  Mathias  J. 
Frank  and  Dorothy  E.  Keith  of  Sum- 
mit, N.  J.,  occured  August  22.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frank  are  at  home  at  91  New 
England  ave.,  Summit,  N.  J. 

’29 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Jones 
announce  the  arrival  of  Roberta  Melville, 
born  August  17,  in  Newark,  N.  J. 

’29 — Faith  Peirce  has  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  instructor  in  modern  lan- 
guage at  State  Women’s  College,  Rock 
Hill,  S.  Car.  Miss  Peirce  received  her 
M.  A.  in  French  at  Smith  College  in 
June. 

’29 — Ruth  P.  Williams  was  married 
at  the  home  of  her  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Benjamin  A.  .Williams  ’95,  Villa- 
mont,  Va.,  on  Sept.  9 to  Harvey  Bing- 
ham of  Cleveland.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bing- 
ham will  reside  at  141  S.  Professor  st., 
Oberlin. 

’29,  ’29 — The  marriage  of  Isobel  O. 
Traquair  and  Earl  C.  Adams  took  place 
in  Chillicothe,  O.,  on  June  21. 

’29 — Mary  I.  Fifield  has  become  win- 
dow decorator  for  Harzfeld’s  store  of 
ladies’  ready-to-wear,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

’30 — John  B.  Haney  received  one  of 
the  fellowships  offered  by  the  Carl 
Shurz  Vereinigung,  a German  organiza- 
tion devoted  to  international  good  will, 
for  a summer’s  travel  in  Europe.  The 
fellowship  was  in  the  nature  of  a per- 
sonally conducted  tour  of  about  forty 
days  of  travel  in  Germany  itself  to 
bring  a knowledge  of  Germany  to  a 
group  of  American  students. 

’30 — Louise  Margaret  Pease  married 
Alva  Dittrick  of  Lakewood,  O.,  June 
26.  The  wedding  took  place  in  the 
Noble  Cottage  gardens,  Oberlin.  The 
land  on  which  Noble  Cottage  stands  was 
originally  part  of  the  farm  owned  by 
Peter  Pindar  Pease,  great-grandfather 
of  Mrs.  Dittrick  and  one  of  the  foun- 
ders of  the  College. 

’30 — Nature  Magazine  for  August 
contained  an  illustrated  article  by  Har- 
riott B.  Churchill,  describing  her  exper- 
ience at  the  Oberlin  reservoir  with  “Eb- 
enezer,  No  Abigal”  a gannet. 

’30 — Bernard  Gladieux  married  Persis 
Ski  I liter,  graduate  of  the  Oberlin  Kin- 
dergarten Training  School  of  ’30,  on 
June  19  in  Toledo.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gla- 
dieux sailed  the  last  of  August  for  Ja- 
pan where  Mr.  Gladieux  will  teach  his- 
tory at  the  American  School  in  Japan, 
Tokyo,  and  Mrs.  Gladieux  will  teach 
the  first  grade. 

’30,  ex’31 — G.  Vendle  Knepper  and 
Ivy  May  Smith  were  married  Aug.  21. 
Mr.  Knepper  is  coach  and  physical  di- 
rector at  Medina,  N.  Y.  Their  address 
is  1018  West  ave.,  Medina,  N. 

ex-t’32 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilbur  Flan- 
nery, who  have  been  making  their  home 
in  Oberlin,  have  gone  to  Boston,  where 
Mr.  Flannery  will  enter  the  Harvard 
medical  school. 


What  About  That  Boy 
or  Girl  of  Yours? 

" ill  they  be  given  the  opportunities  for  education  that  you  want  them  to 
have?  If  they  were  ready  for  college  today  could  you  send  them?  College 
educations  require  money,  and  they  will  have  to  look  to  you  for  help  until 
they  are  able  to  put  their  education  to  profitable  use. 

\ou  can  insure  their  being  able  to  go  by  starting  a “college  fund”  in  an 
Oberlin  Savings  Bank  savings  account.  Deposit  a fixed  sum  each  week  or 
each  month  and  when  they  become  of  college  age  the  money  will  be  ready. 

The  Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Co* 

"On  The  Corner” 


The 

Oueri.i x Printing  Company 

New  Books  . . . 

Oberlin,  Ohio 

We  are  receiving  almost  daily  the  Very  Best 

of  the  New  Fall  Books  — both  Miscellaneous  and 

Printers  of 

Fiction. 

Let  us  send  you  a catalogue  of  good  titles,  for 

THE 

$1  00.  The  very  best  publications  of  recent  years. 

ALTTMNT 

We  feature  not  only  the  best  books,  but  the 
very  best  Pictures. 

MAGAZINE 

New  Imported  Etchings  in  colors,  as  well  as 
copies  of  the  very  best  Prints,  both  domestic  and 
foreign.  SEND  US  YOUR  ORDER. 

Anything  in  Printiny 

A.  G.  Coming  and  Son 

from  a 

37  West  College  Street 

(' nrd  to  a Boole 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

GROUP 

JUDGEMENT 

PREVAILS 


l^OOK  where  you  will, 
group  judgement  dictates 
most  important  activities 
today.  Here  a jury  of 
twelve  decides  the  fate 
of  a wrong-doer.  In  the 
hospital  skilled  surgeons 
consult  together  before  the  operation.  The  fate  of  an  army  going  into  battle  rests  not  with  one 
man  but  with  a staff  of  officers.  Boards  of  directors  dictate  business  policies  and  law  makers 

at  Washington  confer  daily  to  keep  our  national  structure  intact. 


GROUP  JUDGEMENT  dictates  the  policies  of  The  Cleveland  Trust 
Company  in  the  handling  of  trust  funds  placed  in  its  care.  No  impor- 
tant decisions  are  made  on  any  trust  without  the  recommendation  of 
committees  of  men  skilled  in  investments,  confirmed  by  our  Board  of 
Directors.  These  men  realize  that  upon  their  shoulders  rests  the  sacred 
responsibility  of  administering  trust  funds  safely  and  wisely — that  the 
principal  may  be  secured,  income  paid  regularly  and  the  future  of 
loved  ones  watched  over  as  the  head  of  the  family  intended. 

Perhaps  you  don’t  know  how  a living  or  testamentary  trust  will  fit  your 
case.  Let  us  explain  — without  obligation  to  [you. 

TRUST  DEPARTMENT 


eve 


